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A NEW EUROPEAN ATTITUDE IN ASIA 
TIBOR MENDE 


America and the Philippines 





L IS a matter of interpretation to de- 
cide when Asian-European relations began Tibor Mende is an Hunga- 
to enter their new phase. Some would select rian-born, British-educated polt- 
1905 when, for the first time, an Asian tical analyst; he is the author of 
nation had defeated a European power in L’Inde devant I’érage (Seuil) 
modern warfare. In the light of subsequent | and has been an economics re- 
developments it would seem more appro- porter for the New York HERALD 
priate to choose 1929, the date of a sequel | Tripune. This essay appeared 
to the Russian Revolution. This, not so | jn the ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW, in 
much because ideological Communism ap- February and March 1951. 
peared as a coming force in Asia but 
rather to mark the launching of its first 
Five Year Plan. Over vast regions where economic advancement had tradition- 
ally been associated with foreign political influence, 1929 stands for the intro- 
duction of planned economic self-help. The beginnings of the Asian revolution 
of the twentieth century are in the first attempts at large-scale economic plan- 
ning. Its adoption dictated a logical succession of events which were bound to 
spread and transform Asian thinking. Effective planning collided with those 
alien economic interests which directed human effort into fields inconsistent 
with purposeful development. It required mass co-operation and enthusiasm. 
To generate them, there arose the irresistible demand for social reform and the 
more equal distribution of both gains and sacrifices. Above all, the introduc- 
tion of economic planning inevitably clashed with the liberal economic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise, the exportation of which had been the motive force 
of most conquests and colonial expansions. Planning logically implied uncom- 
promising opposition to the unplanned, profit-motivated economics of the Euro- 
pean powers in Asia. In this respect the Asian revolution is merely an echo 
of the west’s own revolt against a social system based on the motive of individual 
gain. In the west this revolt aims at the re-invigoration of society by greater 
equality in economic terms. In the east it is an attempt to overcome centuries- 
old inertia and invoke the energy for a new departure. In the west, particularly 
in western Europe, it is a phase in the attempted rejuvenation of an ailing 
civilization. In the east, principally in eastern and south-eastern Asia, it is the 
endeavour to create a new civilization. 











Planning, the laying of the economic foundations for these new Asian social 
structures, has as yet barely begun. It is in the air, it is talked about, but the 
intellectual and material resources, the social élan and co-ordination for its 
realization are still lacking. The need for it, however, is more and more pressing. 
To Asians, the obstacles in the way of this planning appear increasingly like 
obstruction. The vaguely formulated desire to establish its political and social 
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preconditions is growing into mass movements. For want of a better definition 
the west identifies this with indigenous Communism. In reality, it is nothing 
more than the desire for purposeful progress. The price the west is paying for 
the mistaken definition is the gradual loss of hundreds of millions of human 
beings to the Soviet Communist system of power. 


Fear of death through starvation is much more widespread among Asians 
to-day than anxiety over the possibility of suffering through political oppression. 
Quite naturally, therefore, any system likely to liberate them from the terror 
of the first, can relatively easily impose the second; the more so as political 
power exercised in most of present-day Asia, outside the Soviet orbit, is inspired 
by the European liberal economic Utopia of the nineteenth century. Whether 
this is directed by the white man, or by the native leaders educated in the west, 
the system created by this motive is a negation of the desire for purposeful 
advance through economic planning. It is this lack of alternatives that sends the 
Asian masses’ basically economic desire for planned progress into the political 
one-way-street of Soviet Communism. 


a revolt in Asia has a past of several decades. Like all great 
historic movements it advanced by stages and adapted itself to local circum- 
stances. With the departure of the British from their Indian Empire it reached 
the zenith of its success. What direct political control remains to-day in the 
hands of the former colonial powers in Asia is merely in the nature of a rear- 
guard action. What is remarkable, however, is that during the protracted ebbing 
of European influence in Asia practically no systematic attempt has been made 
to shape a new relationship between the industrialized western and the under- 
developed Asian countries to replace their discarded relationship. Hardly any 
serious analysis, theoretical or practical, has been devoted to the subject. The 
stunning aftermath of expulsion and the frightened fascination with Commun- 
ism, have stifled long range thinking. Meanwhile, if most of the renascent Asian 
countries are still hesitating between the economic short-cut of the Soviet 
system or the attempted western synthesis of economic and political democracy, 
it is only because in each country affected a tiny but influential minority per- 
sists in its belief that there is a western European attempt to replace the last 
century's discredited economic Utopia with the new, acceptable synthesis de- 
manded by our age. In most cases this minority is oppressed by, or is in oppo 
sition to, unrepresentative systems which are barely more than mere debased 
variants of those which in Europe are themselves on the defensive against the 
ideological onslaught of Communism. Though minorities* against the actual 
holders of power, they are potential providers of an alternative in the eyes 
of the Asian masses. Without backing, inevitably they are fighting a losing 





* India is, perhaps, the only exception. There, a man genuinely devoted to 
the ideals of Socialism and economic planning is Prime Minister. In practice, 
however, Pandit Nehru is unable to realize his aims mainly because of internal 
pressure on the part of commercial and industrial interests. Without the hope 
his presence at the head of the Government represents in the eyes of the masses, 
social unrest in India would already have grown to far larger proportions. 
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battle. Their idealism is threatened by the impatience of millions subsisting on 
ten ounces of cereals a day. 


The few attempts worked out by the extra-Asian Powers to approach this 
problem on a serious scale have all been made during the last few years. This 
would imply that they were more the result of strategic than of economic con- 
siderations. As a consequence they lacked those carefully thought out con- 
structive features which could have promised solid results. Large-scale, adequately 
prepared and financed plans are still to come and would have to come quickly 
to be in time. Meanwhile, however, it might be instructive to analyse what has 
hitherto been attempted. 


| 2 STATES’ help to China is not a case for consideration here as 
it was primarily intended to rectify a military situation and, in its later stages, 
implied the financing of one side in a civil war. It was never aimed at the 
reshaping of a social or economic system nor was it planned to lead to a new 
working relationship between China and the United States. If it has any bear- 
ing on this brief survey, it is merely to illustrate that in present-day Asia not 
even a generously nourished liberal economy could stand up against the mass 
desire and overriding need for social and economic planning. The three 
examples which seem richest in lessons for the future are the United States’ role 
in the Philippines, President Truman’s Point 4 programme and, lastly, the British 
Commonwealth's Colombo Plan. 


The case of the Philippines seems exceptionally significant. It is one of the 
few examples of prolonged American influence over a coloured and under- 
developed society. Its results are likely to have great influence all over the globe. 
The balance sheet of this long U.S.-Philippines contact was drawn up by a 
recent official American document. | 


In 1898 after the young and vigorous U.S.A. had defeated the old colonial 
power of Spain, the Philippines fell into the lap of a reticent America, and 
in 1899 the United States took the road toward imperialism, It should be said 
that, in many ways, it was an enlightened imperialism, superior to that exercised 
by other powers. Its achievements were truly impressive. Murderous epidemics 
were tamed and the benefits of modern medicine and sanitary methods were 
carried to the villages. Mortality was reduced and led to a rapid increase of 
population. Vast numbers of artesian wells were sunk and modern roads were 
built to connect producers with their markets. Widespread and modern educa- 
tion was introduced and impressive cities were constructed. To crown all these 
achievements the United States honoured her promise and, after the 1939-1945 
war, gave the island its independence (with the grant of military bases to the 
U.S.). Under American rule the entire country has been changed, with the 
exception of its social and economic structure. There has been no land reform; 
no attempt at the redistribution of wealth through just taxation; no action 
to give a say in government to the peasants who are four-fifths of the population; 
no effective measure to restrain the excesses of landlords and money-lenders 
and no attempt to diversify the country’s one-sided production to make its 
economy less dependent on the caprices of the United States market. 
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The so-called Bell Report (Recommendations of the Report of the Bell 
Economic Survey Mission to the Phillipines, published on October 28, 1950) was 
presented to President Truman to sum up the state of the Philippines three 
years after her independence was granted. In precise details the Report describes 
the manner in which vast sums of the American taxpayers’ money have been 
poured into the Philippines, how these sums have been wasted, and why large 
areas of the island are now threatened by Communist-inspired peasant insur- 
gents. It is a remarkable document, if for nothing else, to dispel illusions that 
all that is required to save Asian peoples from Communism is to confer upon 
them the external forms of western democracy coupled with the provision of 
dollar aid. 


Post-war reconstruction of the Philippines was facilitated by American 
aid on the most generous scale. Since 1945 no less than $1,400 millions have 
been spent by the U.S. Government in the islands. The Report discloses, how- 
ever, that despite this vast dollar aid “the economic situation has been dete- 
riorating in the past two years and the factors that have brought this about 
cannot be expected to remedy themselves. Unless positive measures are taken .. . 
it must be expected that the economic situation will deteriorate further and 
political disorder will inevitably result.” Agricultural and industrial output is 
still below pre-war levels. Since population has increased by a quarter during 
the past ten years (19,234,182 on October 1, 1948), the standard of living, des- 
perately low already before the war, has sunk still further. ““The inequalities in 
income in the Philippines, always large, have become even greater during the 
past few years. While the standard of living of the mass of people has not 
reached the pre-war level, the profits of businessmen and the incomes of large 
landowners have risen very considerably. Wages and farm income remain lower 
than the economy can afford because of the unequal bargaining power of workers 
and tenants on the one hand and employers and landowners on the other.” 
Though prices are at about three-and-a-half times the pre-war level “in Manila 
real wages of industrial workers are about the same or slightly higher than in 
1941 but in the provinces, real wages in agriculture are lower than before the 
war.” In some districts they are so low as a peso a day ($0.50) though—according 
to the Commission—4,000 pesos a year is the minimum required to maintain a 
family on a subsistence level. Although there are great tracts of good land un- 
cultivated, the small farmers are steadily being driven off the soil and are “now 
little better than peons” at the mercy of the merchant, the money-lender or the 
real estate speculators to whom Government loans are freely available. 


ces three-quarters of the Philippines depend on agriculture for their 
living and agriculture provides 56% of the national income, only a quarter of 
one per cent of the Budget is spent upon it. On the other hand, the Commission 
describes the affluence of the small commercial class. With loans at 5 to 8 per 
cent. the banks are prosperous and earn annual profits of 25% on their capital. 
While investment has averaged about a quarter of the gross national income, 
little has gone into agriculture. But no less than 40% went into commerce, trade 
and “residential construction”. This should not be mistaken for housing, as the 
Commission clarifies that “large expenditures for this purpose, in some instances 


with the loan of public funds, have made no provision for the housing needs of 
the wage earner . . . the housing facilities are a menace to public health and 


a denial of human dignity.” 


Of the total tax revenue, five-sixths is derived from indirect taxation on 
consumer goods, hitting the poor the hardest. Only one-sixth is paid from cor- 
poration and income taxes. Moreover, taxation absorbs only 8% of the national 
income. The rich go virtually tax free, while the poor—with their wages already 
below subsistence level—bear the real burden of a Budget which, with the ex- 
ception of primary education, makes virtually no provision for social 
security or public health. “The Treasury has a large and mounting deficit 
with taxes covering little more than 60% of the expenditures.” There is fear 
of inflation, “the burden of which will fall on those struggling for a living in 
a land of very high prices and very low incomes.” Already “school teachers have 
not been paid in some provincial areas.” Attempting to find an answer to the 
inevitable questions as to what happened to the millions of dollars of aid, the 
Commission’s answer is that a considerable part of them were “dissipated in 


imports of luxury and non-essential goods, in the remittance of high profits, 
and in the transfer of Philippine capital abroad.” 


For many years nothing has been done to vary the country’s production 
or to enable peasants to raise more profitable crops. After independence, as 
before it, the same basic crops were grown which satisfied the interests of the 
U.S. importers and guaranteed high profits to the powerful financial interests 
who determine the Philippine market. “Little of fundamental importance was 
done to increase productive efficiency. . . . The country still relies too heavily on 
the export of a few basic agricultural crops—coconut, sugar and hemp—which 


provide a meagre livelihood to most of the people engaged in their production.” 
The Report continues: 


The high hopes of the Philippine people that with peace and inde- 
pendence, they could look forward to economic progress and a rising 
standard of living have not been realized. Because of the deteriorating 
economic situation, there is a widespread feeling of disillusion. Most agri- 
cultural and industrial workers have no faith that their economic position 
can or will be improved . . . the uncertainties created by these doubts 
are strengthened by the recent tendency toward unemployment. . . . The 


economy shows little inherent capacity to overcome the difficulties with 
which it is faced. 


In reality, already long ago, Philippine disillusionment had spilled over 
into the so-called Hukbalahap movement. To-day these peasant guerillas, 
the “huks,” number nearly as many as the Philippine army. In some provinces 
they are masters over large regions and have carried out wide land distribu- 


tions. Despite energetic repressive measures—22%, of the Budget is spent on 
the army and the police—this Communist-fostered movement is still gaining 


strength. 


lL CONTRAST to the outspokenness of the Bell Report, the Commission’s 
recommendations are restrained. In themselves, or rather because of their 
omissions, they supply the justification of detailed description of the Report 
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itself. To counter-balance the appeal of the rebellion, the Commission suggests 
a daily minimum agricultural wage of 2.5 pesos; the stimulation of free trade 
unions; the creation of national development corporations; temporary con- 
tinuation of the recently introduced import and currency controls and increased 
taxation to balance the budget. It is noteworthy that the increase of sales taxes 
is recommended as against that of corporation or excess profits. Nor is there 
any suggestion that redistribution of the land or some measure of social services 
ought to be introduced as remedies. Finally, the Bell Report urges President 
Truman to send an American mission to control the key Ministries of the Phil- 
lippines whose independence the U.S.A. had granted only four years ago. Thus 
we arrive at the conclusions of this brief analysis. 


Though the Bell Commission lays the blame for the depressing situation on 
the Philippine Government, even if one makes allowance for the reported cor- 
ruption and inefficiency, it would be unjust unconditionally to accept this view. 
The Philippine Government—evidently not constituted against the wishes of 
the U.S. authorities—have been acting according to the American principles 
of free enterprise. In the absence of any planning, dollar aid, however generous, 
merely intensified the inherent social crisis. When some controls were introduced 
by the Manila Government, they came too late; the national economy was 
allowed to develop according to the dictates of the profit motive; for the same 
reason the purchasing power of the masses diminished. Meanwhile large por- 
tions of the national income were wasted on non-productive investments, and 
a flood of luxury imports and the remittance of high profits abroad together 
with the flight of capital, have aggravated inflation. The waste of the American 
tax-payers’ money, therefore, was largely due to American-inspired economic 


policy. 


As sincere an antagonist of imperialist exploitation as the late President 
F. D. Roosevelt believed, with many of his progressively-minded compatriots, 
that the New World could avoid these evils associated with the Old World’s 
colonialism. According to The Private Papers of Harry Hopkins, he once ad- 
vocated that, after the war, the old colonial powers should be made to conform 
under UNO to the pattern of liberal-minded trusteeship exercised in the Philip- 
pines. This, so it seems, is merely another illustration of the fact that the failure 
of United States economic policies abroad—but particularly in their major 
colonial experience—is not due (as some propaganda would claim it) to any 
purposeful wickedness but is largely the result of misplaced economic principles. 
It is the repeated tragedy of the projection of the United States’ economic 
system, and motivating principles, on societies with totally different develop- 
ment, resources and social structure. To liberate colonial peoples while leaving 
power in the hands of a small land-owning and commercial minority and 
then to prop up their usually corrupt and inefficient regimes with dollar aid, is 
synonymous with the intensification of the class war and the promotion of 
Communist rebellion. It is like liberating the weak and famished inmates of a 
concentration camp by removing the barbed wire while arming the guards 
with even more effective weapons of control. 


To realize this and to act upon it, the United States would have to sponsor 
in Asia precisely the kind of Socialist economic planning which is supreme 
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heresy in present-day America. Until her people will learn to face this con- 
clusion, the chances of successful resistance to Communism in Asia with Ameri- 
can help will remain small; until then the existing Asian suspicions of American 
motives will prevail. Meanwhile the task of inspiring and helping Asian efforts 
to avoid the Soviet-directed solution will fall largely on the western European 
nations, better placed by their own development to understand contemporary 
Asian needs. They, however, will hardly have the necessary means to translate 
their advice into effective measures. 


Two possibilities will remain open to them. They may devise methods by 
which, as recipients of American aid, they could pass on some of its benefits to 
Asian countries whose independence is essential both for their prosperity and 
their security. Or, they may increasingly adapt their economies to the develop- 
ment and tapping of Asia’s tremendous raw material resources and to the feed- 
ing of the inexhaustible technical requirements of the Asian industrial revolu- 
tion. They may do so in the distant and delicate hope that through such co- 
operation they might attain a degree of political freedom of action that would 
lessen their dependence on either of the present blocs of power. 


66 


Point 4 and the Colombo Plan 






E MUST embark on a bold new programme for making the benefits 
of our scientific advances and industrial progress available . . . to help the free 
peoples of the world, through their own efforts, to lighten their burdens,” said 
President Truman when he launched the Point 4 Programme. “This should be 
a co-operative enterprise in which all nations work together, through the United 
Nations . . . to help create the conditions that will lead eventually to personal 
freedom and happiness for all mankind.” In its original conception Point 4 had 
in itself seeds of a magnified lend-lease to answer the widely felt need to even 
out the material riches of the world. Even if, as sceptics observed, it was merely 
another weapon in the American arsenal for the “cold war”, to develop markets 
able to soak up some of the U.S. surplus production, it promised real benefits 
to under-priviliged millions. Soon it became evident that this “bold new pro- 
gramme” was to peter out in the arid sands of Congressional procedure. Part 
of the fault was due to insufficient preparation; there was far too little fore- 
thought about how the plans were to be executed. Finally, it was launched with 
the insignificant capital of 35 million pounds, for the first 18 months. To gauge 
the inadequacy of this sum, for the whole world’s “underdeveloped areas”, it 
should be compared to the 3,628 million pound U.S. contribution to European 
recovery in the same fiscal year (1949-1950) *. 


Notwithstanding a New York newspaper’s exuberant boast that this modest 
beginning was “to demonstrate that a humanitarian and democratic capitalism 
can outdo anything that Communism (in the backward areas) can achieve”, 
the idea behind Point 4 does indeed represent advance in American thinking 
concerning help to the depressed economic regions of the world. 





* Point 4—Co-operative Programme for Aid in the Development of Eco- 
nomically Underdeveloped Areas, Department of State publication, January, 
1950. It gets its name from the fact that it was the fourth point Mr. Truman 
enumerated in his inaugural address to Congress on June 24, 1949. 
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Instead of a series of imposing public works, as was originally expected, 
Congress determined that the funds should go for technical assistance only. 
In the main, so it emerged, Point 4 was merely to cover the salaries of about 
two to three thousand experts and technicians who were to go and advise Gov- 
ernments on desirable developments projects. In addition through UNO and 
with contributions from other members, limited technical assistance programmes, 
so-called pilot schemes were to be financed. Capital for their extension and reali- 
zation on a large scale, however, ought to be provided by private investors and 


the existing lending agencies, like the Import-Export Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank.* 


With the U.S. Senate appropriation of this disappointing sum, it became 
evident that the programme would encounter serious obstacles. Private capital 
is unwilling to venture into politically insecure landst and the finding of 
sufficient numbers of suitably qualified experts for long service in backward 
countries poses grave difficulties. Rearmament and promising prospects for 
capital at home only aggravate them. Though insignificant schemes are under 
preparation, it seems that—in contrast to the original vision—Point 4 is likely to 
remain a still-born baby. 


Though its proposals did not touch the basic problem of economic planning 
in backward areas, it insisted on socially beneficial projects. In this respect it 
was a step along the road toward effective economic co-operation between the 
industrially advanced and the economically backward peoples of the world. 
Judging from the effective opposition it encountered by important sections 
of the American legislature, it is justifiable to conclude that, on the basis of 
present-day U.S. economic and social thinking, Point 4 reached the extreme 
limits of “liberalism” that can be expected from contemporary America in her 
relations with depressed areas. 


Together with the various schemes worked out and being executed in a 
number of British and other colonies, Point 4 emerges as an intermediary 
stage. It stands between the old-fashioned colonialism based on investment mo- 
tivated by profit only and a still inadequate but more advanced stage where 
profits are expected from at least socially beneficial schemes. 


U P TO date the most realistic approach to the problem of underdeveloped 
areas was inspired by that Western European Government which has advanced 
furthest to a combination of political and economic democracy. It was due to 
the British Labour Government's initiative that in successive conferences in 
Colombo, Sydney and London, a six-year development plan (the Colombo 
plan for Co-operative Economic Development in S. & S. E. Asia, London, Sept.- 
Oct. 1950, beginning July 1951) was worked out for 450 million peoples in- 





* Import-Export Bank loans are, as a rule, tied to dollar purchases while 
International Bank loans carry a very high rate of interest, short period of amor- 
tization and depend on strict U.S. supervision. 

+ Of U.S. private long-term investments up to 1948 about one-fifth was 
located in Europe and the rest primarily in Latin America and Canada. Asia’s 
proportion was insignificant. Since 1948 the trend is the same. 
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habiting the Asian parts of the Commonwealth. Countries of the region outside 
this association of nations—Burma, Thailand, Indo-China and Indonesia—have 
also been invited to join the great enterprise. Should they decide to do so, for 
the first time in history, plans could be laid for the co-ordinated develdpment 
of the whole of south and south-east Asia, almost the entire non-Communist 
Asia east of Iran. 


Comprising 570 millions, a quarter of the human race, this region is 
proverbially rich in raw materials. Apart from most of the world’s jute, nearly 
all of its rubber, more than three-quarters of its tea, two-thirds of its tin and 
one-third of its oils and fats, it possesses enormous potential and probable 
reserves of other essential industrial raw materials. Its mineral resources remain 
practically unsurveyed. Despite the abundance of human resources, the enormous 
natural wealth of this area has not in the past been developed rapidly enough to 
ease the rapidly increasing pressure of population on the land. Once indus- 
trialized and the purchasing power of its masses improved, the region could 
constitute an insatiable market both for the consumer goods and capital equip- 
ment industries of the western manufacturing nations. The region’s consumer 
potentiality might banish unemployment from the social structure of the west. 


What, then, is new in the Colombo Plan? Nothing but the simple acknowl- 
edgment of the inevitable necessity of large-scale regional planning. To be 
applied to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore and North Borneo, invest- 
ments of 1,868 million pounds are planned over a period of six years.* All 
the participating countries have pruned their more or less unrealistic develop- 
ment schemes and merged them into a united regional plan based on minimum 
realizable and essential requirements. Though far from too much for the area’s 
needs, the plan’s targets are still in excess of what the participating countries 
alone can afford. They would have to import about 1,084 pound millions-worth 
of goods and services to carry out their share of the scheme. The United King- 
dom’s contribution over the six years is estimated at over 300 millions, includ- 
ing the repayment of accumulated sterling balances due to the participants. 
The differences, of approximately 800 million pounds, would have to come 
from outside sources; from private investments, from loans by the international 
bank and other supra-national agencies as well as from gifts and grants from 
other (mainly Commonwealth) Governments interested in the success of the 
plan. 


In all the contributory programmes (except Singapore where problems are 
different) agriculture, transport, communications and electricity are the chief 
items. They account for more than two-thirds of the projected total investments. 
Apart from the problem of how to attract capital to bridge the financial gap, 
the second headache is the finding of experts and technicians. For this purpose, 
with an initial capital of 8 million pounds, the Commonwealth Governments 
have established in Ceylon a council entrusted to select and train (mostly 
abroad) specialists in conformity with the plan’s requirements. 





* Projected distributions: Transport and communications 35%; agriculture 
$2%; industry and mining 10%; social schemes (housing, health, education 
etc.) 18%; fuel and power 6%. 
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The size of the problem is impressive. Backward conditions, lack of technical 
skill and inefficient administration are further aggravated by over-population. 
While the whole region’s economy is based on 50 to 80% agriculture, produc- 
tion methods are archaic and productivity extremely low. In Ceylon, for in- 
stance, there are 1,200 people living off the land for every 1,000 acres, as opposed 
to 60 in Great Britain. Or India, with 306 million acres under cultivation, has 
73 million agricultural workers, while the United States, with 360 million acres, 
has only eight millions working on them. Similar examples might be mul- 
tiplied. No wonder if in most of these countries food consumption is appre- 
ciably below the least to maintain health. In countries where most people have 
no margin above subsistence level, savings and investment are impossible. This 
explains in part the relative modesty of the plan. 


Nevertheless the Colombo Plan would increase the cultivable area (through 
irrigation, drainage and other methods) by 314%. Food grain production would 
be expanded by a tenth and electric generating capacity by 17%. Even so, 
nothing more is expected than to hold the position as it is. If present rates of 
population increase continue, in place of the 570 millions of to-day, by 1970 
as many as 720 million mouths will have to be fed. Even if fully realized, there- 
fore, the Colombo Plan would not raise living standards. It would merely pre- 
vent their inevitable further fall with predictable social and political conse- 
quences. It would, however—and this is perhaps the plan’s chief virtue—fortify 
the economy of the area and provide a sound basis and framework for ordered 
improvement in the future. 


It is well to remember that the projected cost of the Colombo Plan, just 
over $5,000 million, is over a hundred times the sum so far allocated for the 
United States’ Point 4 programme. On the other hand, it is less than half of 
what the United States has been spending or has already appropriated for the 


European Recovery Programme. 


Ly TIMATE ties with some of the most populous Asian countries through 
the Commonwealth, practical experience in the administration of under-de- 
veloped territories, and the Labour Government’s ideological approach which 
favours enlightened co-operation with Asia, are not the only reasons for the 
British initiative in the field. Its underlying motives may be chiefly economic. 
But it is part of that reorientation of political thinking among British Socialists 
which may be the prelude to certain readjustments in British foreign policy. 


The Colombo Plan countries are a major source of the raw materials con- 
sumed throughout the industrialized world. Their key products—rubber, tin, 
and jute first of all—have been traditional dollar earners of the sterling area. 
Against this revenue, they have purchased textiles, machinery, iron and steel 
and a great variety of other western European industrial products. As a whole 
this area has always sold more to the U.S.A. than it has purchased from her. 
On the other hand, its trade has always had a deficit with the United Kingdom 
and western Europe. Should this south-east Asian dollar surplus grow, through 
increased production, it might help the United Kingdom, and western Europe, 
to provide some of the dollars for which they now depend on U.S. grants. Thus, 
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increased dollar earnings by south-east Asia would help to bridge the famous 
“dollar gap” and might, indirectly, improve western Europe’s chances of inde- 
pendence from U.S. aid.* 


The question arises whether the required financial assistance from outside 
sources will be forthcoming to carry out the Colombo Plan. Then the issue has 
to be faced whether the participating countries will or will not really be able 
to carry out that part of the plan which they undertook to finance from their 
own resources. While it is evident that as yet the Colombo Plan is the most 
advanced stage in Asian-European collaboration, this is the point where certain 
basic, essentially political and social questions have to be considered. 





A QUICK glance at the social achievements of Marshall Aid in, let us say, 
free-enterprise Greece and Italy or socialist Norway will eloquently demon- 
strate that financial aid in itself is no guarantee of socially beneficial results. 
Isolated attempts at planning in Asia without preliminary social change, offer 
similar conclusions. 


A typical example is India’s struggle for self-sufficiency in food. ‘Though an 
agricultural country, India has to import each year about one-tenth of her 
food requirements to provide her population with their present miserably 
low level of subsistence. The yearly cost of this approximately 4 million tons 
of imported food drains off most of the resources which ought to be used for 
economic development. With enormous publicity, Premier Nehru launched in 
1949 a campaign for food self-sufficiency by 1951. Local experts maintained that 
the target could be achieved and it was declared that by this year no food would 
be imported. To employ the money thus freed, promising development schemes 
were drawn up. By now it seems evident that all the money spent on the 
“extra ten per cent. effort” and “grow more food” campaigns has been wasted. 
In 1950, partly owing to natural disasters, India had to import more food than 
in 1949. The producer did not respond to official exhortations for the simple 
reason that, whatever the “planners” may have said, he could see no valid 
reason to make the “extra effort’. For him no incentives were provided. He 
still had no money for fertilizers or better implements. His physical strength 
remained unequal to the task. His debt to the landlord and the money-lender 
would not have diminished appreciably and he still had no chance to call the 
land he worked on his own. And here is the social aspect of Asian planning. 


The road that will lead to prosperity for the backward areas of the earth 
must lead through economic planning. But its accompanying changes must pro- 
duce the élan that can move people and their desires. It will remain abortive 
unless it can stir men’s hearts and wake them out of their fatalistic lethargy. It 
can do it only with the vision of a future with hope. By bolstering the political 
systems which inherited political rule from the departed colonial powers, im- 
provements in the faulty and self-defeating social structures of the Asian coun- 





* The fact that Great Britain was the first among recipients of Marshall 
Aid to be able temporarily to forego such assistance (from January 1, 1951) 
was largely due to the increased dollar earnings of the south-east Asian members 
of the sterling area. 
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tries are denied. If Soviet Communism is not to capture all backward and under- 
privileged peoples, western self-interest will have to forestall it by itself sponsor- 
ing the inevitable social revolution. The “Huks” of the Philippines can only be 
liquidated if American advisers in Manila can convince Philippine leaders of the 
necessity of drastic taxation of the wealthy, the institution of some degree 
of social security and a radical redistribution of the land. Almost the same applies 
to China and applies still to most of the countries in Asia. 


We have glanced at the main stages of the evolution of the western approach 
to Asia: from old-fashioned colonialist exploitation through the liberal economic 
experiment in the Philippines to the American technical assistance programme 
and, finally, to the Labour Government's regional development. The stage is 
set for the next phase where western influence and western experience will help 
to sponsor the social changes necessary to remove the obstacles to enlightened 
regional planning. 


we 150 million people live on the north-western confines of the Euro- 
Asian land-mass on an average yearly income of between 300 and 500 U.S. dol- 
lars. Most of them are citizens of actual or former colonial powers. Between 
them and the Asian mainland stretches a belt of peoples living on between 100 
and 150 dollars. Beyond this transitory region subsist some 1,300 millions, about 
half of humanity, on an income less than a tenth of that of the north-western 
Europeans.* 


Along this steep statistical slope one descends toward the East into the 
bottomless human degradation that is the lot of most of the human race. Some- 
where below the hundred-dollar mark one arrives in the regions of the almost 
universal evil of hunger, preventable disease, low productivity and illiteracy. 
In this region, practically the whole of Asia, multitudes live without hope 
and deprived of human dignity. They are overcrowded on coastal plains and 
in river-valleys fertile enough to respond to their ill-equipped attempts to raise 
some food. 


Faced by this tremendous sprawling expanse of destitution is the thin 
layer of relatively prosperous westerners guarding the precious heritage of 
their civilization but on the defensive, weakened by the cancer of their economic 
and social contradictions. Placed between these two extremes stretches the 
Soviet Union, once a member of the huge underpriviliged family, now engaged 





* From a Report to the (U.S.) Senate Committee on Finance, by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial problems, 
December 18, 1947. Showing national per capita average income in U.S. dollars 
in the last pre-war year, 1939: 


MTT 520 «Norway ......... 279 + Bulgaria ......... 109 
United Kingdom . 468 Belgium ......... 261 Yugoslavia ....... 96 
Switzerland ...... 45 USSR. ......... 158 Poland .......... 95 
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in the attempt to raise her living standards largely by her own carefully planned 
exertions. Inevitably, in the eyes of most Asians, she seems to show the way 
out of their economic impotence. Their way of thinking conditioned by misery, 
they tend to be insensitive to the horrors of the political price the U.S.S.R.’s 
people are paying for their economic achievements. As a rule only their young 
and vigorous nationalisms prevent them from accepting the economic recipe 
offered by the Soviet experiment. Pandit Nehru, one of the most intelligent 
thinkers of present-day Asia, said quite recently: “What I object to about Com- 
munism is not its economic theory. Communism minus its methods is Social- 
ism... .”* It is precisely this Socialist planning without Soviet methods that the 
industrialized western powers could help Asians to achieve. This is the only 
really positive help western Europe could offer to the non-Communist parts 
of Asia or even to those who, for its demonstrated benefits, might leave the 
Soviet orbit. 


In most of the non-Communist countries of contemporary Asia political 
and economic power is in the hands of a tiny minority. As a rule they are 
“westernized”, and, in some cases, also western educated. Their outlook and 
their methods have been shaped by the very economic liberalism that stands in 
the way of the western synthesis of economic and political freedom and, in Asia, 
prevents a departure in the direction of purposeful economic planning. Propor- 
tionate with the forward march of Asian economic planning, the classes asso- 
ciated with its opposition—and regarded as Asian projections of western eco- 
nomic liberalism and political influences—are discarded and eliminated from all 
positions of influence. While western Europe is painfully edging its way toward 
the regeneration of the welfare State, its prestige and influence in Asia is 
attached to classes and personalities opposed to that development. One illustra- 
tion should suffice: the Indian press, largely in the hands of the country’s rich 
merchants and industrialists, misses no opportunity to praise Britain’s Conserva- 
tive Party while, with equal insistence, they overlook no chance to underrate 
and to emphasize the failings of the very British Labour Party to whose influence 
it was due that India was granted her independence. Nationalism evidently 
is not strong enough to make a rich Indian merchant forget that it is not Mr. 
Churchill but Mr. Attlee who believes in controlled economy. 


Two of the three most important revolutions of modern history occurred 
in Asia and within the last three decades. Both of them, in Russia as well as 
in China, launched important segments of the human race on the road of pur- 
poseful and planned economic development toward higher standards of living. 
In their political aspect both revolutions have placed enormous masses under 
rigid regimentation by a very small, disciplined minority. What surrendered 
these hundreds of millions to the technological control their ruling minorities 
can exercise over every aspect of their individual lives was their longing for 
a purpose and for material improvement. Great revolutions, however, usually 
wrought havoc in history through the expansive and diversionary forces they 
had generated. What turned contemporary Asians into rebels more than any- 
thing else, was their claim for their overdue share of human progress. It was 





* In an interview given to A. T. Steele, published in the New York Herald 
Tribune, Paris Edition, December 12, 1950. 
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economic planning that seemed to them the road to salvation, the vehicle for 
the journey must remain the glittering prize of western industry, at the western 
extremity of the mass of land they inhabit. Their accumulated frustration and 
revolutionary élan might drive them one day, perhaps through the instru- 
mentality of the Soviet Union itself, to make that industry serve their great 
purpose.* In the case of Czechoslovakia—with certain qualifications—this is 
what has already happened. Whether it might happen to the rest of indus- 
trialized Europe is the main theme of the current world crisis. Should it ever 
come to pass, what could have happened through enlighted co-operation—with- 
out strengthening the U.S.S.R.—will have been carried out by force and with 
the enormous material reinforcement and extension of the Soviet system. 

One of the basic causes of world instability is the grossly uneven distribu- 
tion of human wealth and knowledge. To leave it to the Soviet Union to appear 
to over half of humanity as the sole effective force attempting to rectify this 
situation, is to demonstrate our lack of faith in the regenerative capability of 
western civilization. G. D. H. Cole summed up his opinion in his latest book, 
Essays in Social Theory: “I assume that the most universally important of all the 
objects of political and social activity is to raise the standards of living of ordin- 
ary people in our own country and throughout the world . . . I assume that 
no other object can claim any allegiance when it conflicts seriously with this 
primary object . . .”, which comes from a leading figure of the very Fabian 
Society which nursed and educated British Socialism, the west’s hitherto most 
effective attempt to extend political democracy into the economic field. It was 
in its name that the bulk of Britain’s Asian possessions gained their independ- 
ence. Also, it was the Labour Party’s inspiration that gave birth to the most 
enlightened approach as yet to Asian-European relations. 


A SHRINKING world imposes new degrees of interdependence. Every step 
to reconcile the teachings of the Gospels with contemporary society in the 
west, helps to fade the memory of colonialism in the East. While it reinforces 
the social structure of western Europe, it offers an alternative to Asia. While 
giving help and counsel to the man with the wooden plough to save his inde- 
pendence, the man with the machine tool may be helping to save his own. 





*It is reported that both the eastern and western German industry are 
working on the execution of orders for China. Western Germany's shipments to 
Communist China (mostly machinery) during the first eleven months of 1950 
amounted to $8,953,000. 
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lL. L’Eglise et le Monde Actuel, Father 
de Montcheuil remarks how important it 
is that Catholics, if they wish to Christian- 
ize the world in which they live, should 
stop appearing to be fundamentally intol- 
erant and should rid themselves of the 
stigma of clericalism. 


Joseph Vialatoux and André 
Latreille are both professors of 
history, one teaching in a secu- 
lar, and the other in a Catholic 
university. Their exploratory ar- 
ticle (in Esprit, October 1949) 

We must recognize the difficulty. | 745 already been widely trans- 
There was a time when, in the West, the | /4ted in Europe. 
national good seemed necessarily to imply 
the Christian faith. The loss of the faith 
meant excommunication from civic life itself. Now, however, national unity 
is placed below the religious plane, on a plane of strictly natural values. It is 
no longer necessary to have the faith in order to be and to feel French; French 
unity now admits of various religions. In the nation, citizens do not lead their 


religious life together, but their human life as defined by the rights of man and 
of citizenship. 











We should perhaps examine to what point, whether of progress or decline, 
this change in the foundations of national unity corresponds. Let us here recog- 
nize the crisis which it has provoked and which is not yet ended. More than the 
fact of common birth, it is the matter of common values for national unity, and 
thus these divisions over the very purpose of common life can mortally wound 
a nation. Certainly the establishment of the national bond on a laical* plane 
would bring about a crisis in a country which had traditionally confused na- 
tional and religious values. Because those who have promoted this change have 
very often done so in an anti-religious spirit, many Catholics have been loath 
to admit this transformation in the national life. Right away, a trench was dug 
and battle-lines established, with the result that the spirit of division seemed 
to gain on that of unity. 


This crisis, which began with the secularization of national life, is less acute 
at present, but it is not completely ended. It is here that we encounter the 
criticism leveled at Catholics, at least at many of them, of not having yet under- 
stood or sincerely admitted the authentic value which is expressed in the laicity 
of the state. Their inclination is to judge national affairs from a point of view 
exclusively confessional. 





* Laicity has been used throughout the article as a translation for laicité, 
and should become clear in the context. The world laicism has been avoided 
except to connote an anti-religious system of thought and action which the 
st laicity does not imply. A similar distinction has become widely adopted 
between the words secular and secularism, with only the latter bearing a pejora- 
tive meaning. (77.) 
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For example, they approve or denounce a constitution not on the basis of its 
contents but on whether or not it enunciates the laws of God; thus, they pretend 
to make French life, whose essential norms the constitution expresses, rest on a 
program which excludes those who do not believe in God. When they elect a 
political candidate they show themselves less exacting as to the man’s adminis 
trative capacities, if the candidate, though an unbeliever, promises them some 
particular confessional advantage. 


In national life they might be reproached for concerning themselves only * 
with confessional aftairs, thus separating themselves from the great public under- 
takings. They have not the sense of the purely public, non-confessional thing. 
They do not know how to be citizens, to say nothing of taking their part with 
others in the organization of public functions on the secular plane. Their polit- 
ical sympathies are given a priori to parties and to men who, if they would 
not establish a state church, would at least, they hope, give the Church some 
privileged place, and use that governmental pressure, which is so powerful 
over the will of the masses, in her favor. There is deep in the hearts of many 
Catholics a profound nostalgia for Christendom and for the sociological coordi- 
nation of civil and religious power which defines this Christendom. 


These inclinations of many Catholics run directly counter to the excited 
reflexes of those defenders of a closed laicity who always tremble when they see 
believers intervening in the public life. But it seems that such inclinations do not 
depend entirely on historical circumstances, on a human tradition which, after 
all, may be of very short duration; they seem to be required by the very doctrine 
of the Church. It is for this reason that Catholics appear “constitutionally” in- 
tolerant. Surely they find it more prudent not to present their demands as such, 
but behind all the appeasements, nuances, and distinctions, the fact remains 
that, as far as they can, Catholics tend to promulgate a state which officially 
recognizes and affirms the laws of God and of the Catholic Church. Doing this, 
they seem simply docile to the most persistent instructions of the hierarchy and 
to the rigorous exigencies of the truth which they profess. Laicity of the state 
remains, at best, a make-shift, a last resort which is tolerated, or, if you wish, 
frankly admitted, but only in a country divided by various creeds. This is in no 
way nor in any sense a juridical structure corresponding to a profoundly human 
psychological complexus, which can be recognized as such and enforced as such 
by Catholicism itself. 

If this is really Catholic doctrine, it is necessary to recognize the radical 
opposition between the Catholic and modern mentality, and to see that this dis- 
trust of clericalism on the part of both the people and politicians is well- 
grounded. For the majority of men—at least in France for the modern public 
mind—it is a truth more and more part of the human conscience that the state 
ought to be laical, and that this laicity expresses progress, and that all free men 
can and ought to defend this progress. 

Truly, if we Catholics wish to be sincere, we will admit that this intransi- 
gence of our principles no longer completely satisfies us ourselves; we cannot fail 
to detect a germ of intolerance in them; we ought to recognize that they will 
always hinder us from frank collaboration with our non-believing fellow-citizens. 
We feel the need of explaining and defending our principles, and our explana- 
tions try to make distinctions without ever arriving at simple and frank clarity. 
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The problem is grave enough to require our looking at it squarely and 
analyzing anew its essential terms. Mentalities change even though languages 
and slogans have not changed; perhaps we are using words which no longer 
correspond to the realities of our own time. We know that the word “laicity” 
can have several meanings. The Cardinals and Archbishops of France have 
enumerated several of them, indicating at the same time the Catholic point of 
view. It will be readily admitted that this document of the Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops presents distinctions which are a remarkable mise au point, and expresses 
an effort never before equaled to assimilate what there is of truth in laicity. 


The appeal which is made in this document for the respect of the autonomy 
of the human personality contains the essential afirmation; we seem to be merely 
explaining its implications. 


In the first section we endeavor to show that authentic laicity is an expression 
of the fundamental Christian truth concerning the liberty of the act of faith. 
A second part will show why this laicity, in order to be true to itself, needs 
Christians. Finally, a third part will show in what way the full growth of 
Christianity would be aided by true laicity. 


Laicity as a juridical expression of the liberty of the act of faith 


Vien the state and its national institutions are laical, this means simply 
that a citizen is not required to have a religious faith in order to live as a loyal 
citizen, without restriction and with full rights in the national and civic order. 
This means that the domains of Church and State are radically distinguished 
by the act of faith, that is to say, by the essentially free act which defines liberty 
itself. The State (and still more, any society of nations) expresses all of human 
life short of the act of faith, or rather of the act of liberty which decides it; the 
entire temporal order is its common estate.? The Church expresses the life of the 
act of faith. Consequently, laicity juridically expresses the very liberty of the act 
of faith. Jt is solely the legal projection of the living consciousness of the liberty 
of the religious act. It ts the guarantee of this very liberty. 


It is easy to understand how, if a constitution implies one religion, those 
who do not profess this faith are legally outside the nation. Disobeying the 
state, their fault comes under the state’s province and is punishable by the state. 
One is logically led to the Inquisition and its methods, and to the wars of reli- 
gion.* This ultimate result might possibly be avoided, but by infidelity to the 
law. In this way members of religious orders were sometimes able to live freely 
enough in a France which did not recognize them; however, this was not the 
normal situation. It is desirable that the laws themselves, and not just the good 
will of governors or the public spirit, protect the citizens’ liberty. If we admit 
that the essentials of laicity are present, we understand the affirmations which 
seem strange at first sight when they appear in prudent and authorized reviews. 


“In its spirit the laicity of the state represents the realization of a Christian 


postulate: that of respect for conscience, and the tolerance which naturally pro- 
ceeds from this.’ 
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We must get to the bottom of these statements. The principle of laicity was 
posited by Christ when he said: “Render therefore to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” This is what Jean Rolin 
Says in Etudes for October 1946: “Laicity appears to be in exact conformity 
with the evangelical principle of the distinction between God and Caesar.” 


The principle of laicity was supported by Christianity when it declared 
itself essentially supernatural, coming from on high, above the efforts of hu- 
manity. Before the time of Christ such a clear distinction between State and relig- 
ion was impossible. The State was religious, but this was not because it recog- 
nized a supernatural domain which it could not itself affect; on the contrary, 
reducing religious sentiment to the Eros, to the human effort toward divinity, 
the State was able to consider religion as part of its domain. The Emperor was 
Pontifex Maximus. Christianity alone made possible the distinction between 
Church and State for it declared itself above the State, answering from on high 
a human desire in such an original manner that it permitted religion to develop 
for itself, and on the other hand, allowed the State to find its proper realm.® 
It is striking to note how little positive aid in preaching the Gospel St. Paul 
expects from the State.® 


But between St. Paul and us there has been Constantine, Charlemagne and 
the Christendom of the Middle Ages. Whether under Constantine the Church 
became part of the Empire, meanwhile safeguarding its spiritual supremacy, 
or whether, during the Barbarian invasion and the decline of the Roman world, 
it was the Empire which came under the Church, keeping at least its ministerial 
liberty, in both cases there was a sociological coordination between Church and 
State: two social bodies coordinated their institutions in such a way as to render 
reciprocal services, thus making membership in both societies obligatory. Such 
coordination, Cardinal Suhard reminds us, cannot exist without some confusion 
and without reciprocal “intrusions.”’? 


For many Catholics this common life of the two societies during long 
centuries remains the ideal situation, of which they rarely think without nostal- 
gia, a situation which provides the images for that “messianism” latent in the 
hearts of all men. This state of mind is all the more understandable when it is 
remembered that following the sociological coordination of the two Societies 
there was a progressive distinction of powers which could only deprive the 
Catholic religion of the temporarily privileged position it held in Christendom. 
This distinction in powers was too often accomplished by a struggle which led 
not to a true distinction but to opposition and negation. 


All this has long hindered Catholics from seeing the illusions which the 
idea of Christendom conceals. But today we can cite Cardinal Suhard: “This 
confusion between ‘Church’ and ‘Christendom’ or ‘Christianity’ and ‘Christen- 
dom’ is at he basis of all historical troubles. It is also the source of a serious illu- 
sion. This has . . . taken a dual form. One consists in believing that Christianity 
succeeded in other times because it succeeded in penetrating peoples completely 
and officially . . . The second consists in believing that the Church has failed 
because her human work . . . never leads to a stable and definitive order.’’® 


This has also prevented Catholics from seeking the spirit of Christian truth 
in this seemingly anti-religious laicity; although this spirit was in true force, the 
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Catholic positions seemed to retreat before it. This has hindered Catholics from 
seeing how this sense of religious liberty, which was made an integral part of 
the Christian patrimony, could be still further advanced by the distinction of 
the two powers. To the extent that man became more aware of his place in this 
world and became his own counsellor, to the extent that the national life was 
the environment in which his natural spiritual life was cultivated, he must 
necessarily desire laicity.? The Catholic of today can and ought to recognize 
this historical necessity. He should understand that far from being an expression 
of a decline, the lay state can be, ought to be, the expression of progress. The 
lay state expresses in its institutions the generalized consciousness of religious 
liberty; it corresponds to a civilization which has become acutely aware of this 
liberty, and hence of the originality of religion. 


W. UNDERSTAND very well that laicity as found in Western Europe 
today has not only been this affirmation of liberty, but has often become an 
anti-religion. When this happens it is unfaithful to its essence; moreover, it is 
this essence which has been its active and invincible strength. If present-day 
Catholics wish to act on a mentality which includes laicity as one of its principal 
elements, the positive aspect of laicity, which Catholics will perhaps recognize 
as brought to mankind by Christ himself, must be sought out in all its purity. 


True laicity, far from being the expression of a kind of totalitarianism, 
is rather an expression of reserve on the part of the state, the recognition of its 
natural limits. By it the state acknowledges that it is not qualified to bind the 
soul in the zone of its greatest liberty. It does not consider itself the necessary 
milieu for the ultimate finality of the spirit. An authentically laical state will 
be the least totalitarian of states, for totalitarianism on the ‘part of the state 
consists in pretending to be the expression of all the spiritual powers of man. 
A lay state as such stops short of the freest and most decisive aspirations of man; 
it is forbidden by definition to be totalitarian. 


This ideal laicity can be called neutrality inasmuch as it denies itself the 
decision concerning the form which the act of religious liberty will take; it is 
neutrality of choice. But it is not the neutrality of someone who is unaware 
of religion or who scorns it. On the contrary, the lay state is conscious of being 
entirely at the service of the liberty of the human spirit; it considers the nation 
—of which it is the ‘authority’—as essentially the milieu where the development 
of the spirit and the exercise of liberty is made possible. It maintains then that 
the highest activity, to which it is servitor, is the conscious and free act, and ils 
whole role consists in making possible the exercise of this conscience and liberty. 
But it cannot ignore the fact that the supremely free act is the one in which 
man responds to the problem of his destiny, and that from all time it is religion 
which has provided the societies where answers to this problem may be worked 
out, and that the answer to this problem is essentially of the religious order, 
the religious act itself. Whatever the answer to the religious problem may be, 
the lay state, if conscious of its laicity, would recognize that national life cul- 
minates in the religious problem, that the final end of religious societies is 
superior to its own, and that it can only provide possible members for them. 
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It will not occur to this state to make its citizens members of one religion or 
ancther, but it will occur to it to procure for all men the conditions of develop- 
ment, of knowledge and of liberty so that all men might easily and clearly settle 
for themselves the religious problem.'! From this point of view, it is clear that 
the refusal of all religion is itself an act of religion, since this in itself would be 
for man the choice of his destiny. For the lay State, “free thought” would be 
beyond the religious problem; it would already be an answer. 


What the Church cannot admit is a State acting so as to render it difficult 
for a man to pose in all clarity and resolve in full freedom the religious problem 
for himself. If such a state existed only men of genius could comprehend the 
importance of the religious problem and it would require true heroism in 
order to resolve the problem according to what one maintained to be the truth.!? 


It is clear then that the State in its laws must take account of religions, not 
only to safeguard the natural human order from them, especially human liberty 
which they might be tempted to oppress (clericalism) , but also to give them the 
space and time and all the necessary conditions to accomplish their mission. 
It cannot ignore, moreover, the relative importance, for its nationals, of one 
religion or another, and to desire, in its necessary relations with religions, to 
give them all the same importance. On this point it has only to remain faithful 
to facts which can vary under the influence of liberties. But the preference which 
it accords to this or that religion is guided by this national importance, not by 
the recognized “truth” of religion’’; it depends on sociological facts, not on 
spiritual principles. 

Laicity as we conceive it does not seem to have been directly envisioned and 
defined in the Declaration of the Cardinals and Archbishops of January 6, 1946. 
It seems to have the immense advantage of permitting Catholics who would ac- 
cept it to escape all charges of duplicity and intolerance. This laicity is not to be 
tolerated, but rather to be defended in the very name of Christianity; and thus 
believers and unbelievers can live together in a community of national life open 
to all the possible diversities of the religious life. 


But the Catholic, always careful to remain faithful to the authentic exigen- 
cies of his faith, would perhaps like to be more sure of not opposing the teach- 
ings of his Church. A scruple remains within him: This was true even for 
Father de Montcheuil who, after many discussions, nevertheless ended up by 
saying that the Christian State is an ideal to be attained on earth, and thus 
logically considered the lay state as a step backwards. We can understand this 
scruple, because we had been accustomed in the course of the struggle of the 
19th Century to withdraw to a redoubt, into a strong intellectual citadel where 
we felt ourselves secure. This redoubt is the distinction between the thesis and 
hypothesis. It is nothing but an apologetical construction, but it is one which has 
protected riches which the Church will never abandon. When one is besieged 
it is always dangerous to execute a departure in order to gain refuge in another 
citadel. But that can be necessary if one sees that a breach has been made, and 
it can become still more necessary if the enemy has abandoned the siege and life 
has been resumed on the plain. What would then be the purpose of staying on 
the fortified hill, continuing to be absent from life? Perhaps this life needs us; 
and we need it in order to “incarnate” the spiritual values of which we are the 
guardians. 
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Ly ORDER to assure ourselves that we can without danger leave our position 
of retreat and undertake a “mission”, let us analyse a little closer the theory of 
thesis and hypothesis. 


The thesis is that the Church would consider as the ideal situation (which 
Catholics should work to bring about in this world) that when all or the great 
majority in the state are members of the Church, Catholicism would be the 
state religion. The hypothesis is that the Church, recognizing what exists in fact, 
i.e., a variety of religious beliefs, would not permit the establishment of Catho- 
licism as the state religion. In this hypothesis the Church merely asks freedom 
of conscience for all; she tolerates the fact that there is no state religion; she even 
protests that there is none. It is not a question, we are told, of a mere realiza- 
tion on the part of the Church that she has not the power to impose a state reli- 
gion; nor is it a question of practicing simple opportunism, but it is respect for 
religious freedom which is responsible for the Church's action. She believes that 
religion ought to be practiced freely and that the pressure exercised by the 
confessional state would violate this religious freedom."* 


This “hypothesis” remains only an imperfect situation, a make-shift, which 
must perhaps be accepted and even defended hic et nunc, but one which can 
never be considered an ideal. 


I. How admit as an ideal this division of minds on the most important 
problem presented to man? The true ideal is the union of all minc's in 
Truth. For Catholics truth is found in Catholicism alone, the ideal is 
the union of all in the Catholic faith. To hold this “hypothesis” as 
the ideal is to maintain that all religious attitudes are of equal value 
and to give to error as much right as truth. Only a skeptic can main- 
tain such a theory. 


II. How admit an ideal in which religion is considered almost totally 
a private affair without any religious expression on the part of the 
“community”? Human reality is at once personal and communal, as 
we have come to know in our own day, and religion ought to express 
these two aspects of human life. 


III. Finally, how admit as an ideal a situation in which human values 
themselves are endangered? “Societies which do not recognize God 
and Jesus Christ as His Son, which do not ask aid of the Church, 
cannot fully know or respect the true laws of human beings.'® They 
do not know the final end of the human person which is its true 
grandeur. Certainly we admit that the State has its own end which 
is the natural welfare of all its members, but this end is only known 
in its fulness when it is acknowledged to be at the service of the act 
of Christian faith. We do not mean that ignorance of the spiritual 
(religious) order entails ignorance of the temporal (natural) order; 
we mean that this serving of the free act can no longer be assured.'¢ 
The facts in our laicized Christian West speak for themselves. We can 

show a prior: that it ought to be the case, and that man cannot sub- 
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sist for long without religion. Indeed, liberty is given us for the 
religious act, and the religious act which truly fulfills this freedom 
is faith in Christ. In this act alone and by it one understands the value 
and the grandeur of such freedom. It is therefore the Christian who 
has, more than anyone, reason for respecting this freedom which is 
given to man so that he might respond to the love of God. Those 
who have a misconception concerning the final object of the free act 
no longer have the means by which to estimate its value. If this free- 
dom flowers when it is a gift to God, it hardens itself in the refusal 
of that gift, for its interior finality has been transgressed. It then 
risks placing its efforts on secondary ends. The State without religion 
would orient the political well-being of the nation to purely temporal 
and material cares and might readily belittle certain essential human 


liberties when individuals opposed any of their temporal aims in the 
name of conscience. 


For all these reasons is it not necessary to maintain these positions and to 
say: For a Catholic the ideal to be achieved remains the unity of all men in the 
same faith? Father de Montcheuil states precisely how a state religion would be 
acceptable: 


“In a nation all of whose members were Catholics, it would be demanded 
of the state as representative of all its members that it render public worship 
to God. Such would be the ideal situation. It is in this sense that a State religion 
is desirable, in the same way that one would desire complete unity of mind and 
endeavor. But it does not follow from tis that, under present-day conditions 
of a nation divided in its beliefs that Catholics should attempt to obtain a public 
worship from the State. Such worship would indeed be of value only if it repre- 
sented the great majority of the nation.17 If the Church came to assemble all 
humanity in the same faith, there would no longer be any question of freedom 
of conscience since all would have accepted submission to God in their sub- 
mission to a single religious authority.”!* It is moreover understood that Catho- 
lics, by an apostolate free of any coercion, ought to strive to realize this unity 
of mind, and in consequence a state religion. 


L. SEEMS evident that these claims can only seem unreasonable to many 
Catholics who, motivated by their faith, would strive against stifling the freedom 
of that faith. If Father de Montcheuil himself has not succeeded in showing 
that our very doctrine and the intransigeance of our faith ought to lead us 
further than anyone else with respect to freedom, it is because Catholics have 
not ceased to see the earthly ideal of the Church under the cloak of a temporal 


Christendom, like that of Constantine or Innocent III, whose cement would be 
the faith. 


Father de Montcheuil supposes that a predominantly Catholic nation “would 
of itself demand that the state which represents her render public worship to 
God.” This would indeed be the case if this Catholic nation had not another 
sense of freedom than that possessed by those nations which are now almost 
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unanimously Catholic. However, let us imagine a nation which had arrived 
at this concept of laicity which we have expressed, and saw in the national 
milieu only that which ought “to create truly human conditions, and in this 
way without directly seeking it, a favorable terrain for religious action.” Know- 
ing that the state’s action stops short of the act of liberty which is the act of 


faith, the whole nation would be unanimous in its desire to safeguard the liberty 
of the act of faith. 


This liberty, moreover, would be doubly violated if the largely Catholic 
nation decreed the state religion. First, the small minority of non-believers 
would in full justice complain about seeing national social acts given a con- 
fessional character. We fully understand that they would continue to be non- 
believers and that they would not be obliged to assist at official religious cere- 
monies, but freedom would be violated to the extent that a disproportion ex- 
isted between what the nation has a right to demand of them and what it 
demands of them by law. We have already pointed out how religious have been 
able to exercise their liberties fully even when their orders were forbidden to 
exist by law, but this variance between law and practice is hardly the ideal. It 
is always better to assure freedom on a text of law. 


Even if we suppose that all without exception accepted the faith, freedom 
of the religious act (faith) would still be violated, because the freely accepted 
faith can be freely lost and this human freedom to accept or lose the faith 
does not fall under the jurisdiction of the state. If a single person lost the faith 
in this officially Catholic state he would at that point find his religious free- 
dom compromised. He would also risk, in a nation which—according to the 


hypothesis—had not yet the sense of freedom, seeing himself treated as an enemy 
of the social body.'® 


It must be understood that in order to be posed truthfully, the problem 
must be posed on the plane of freedom. For the truth of faith is such that it 
essentially implies the liberty of the act of faith. When it is said: “Error has no 
rights,” or yet, “The ideal is in the union of freely operating minds”, it is un- 
derstood that the Catholic is right in desiring an explicitly Christian society 
because he thinks his faith alone contains the “truth” which saves not only men 
but earthly societies themselves. Still the Catholic also has a reason for not 
desiring a confessional State because of his love of religious liberty which he 
knows can only be assured, legally, by the distinction between Church and State. 


The intellectual ideal of the union of souls is a remote ideal, and along with 
Father Vermeersch,?° we may say that perhaps “its perfect realization is not of 
this world”, or with Joseph Folliet, that it is a “myth in the Sorelian sense, 
destined to orient the thought and action of the faithful, not a realizable plan 
for any one point in history.”*' The ideal of respect for freedom, however, is 
an immediate ideal to be realized each day with respect to liberties which are 
all around us and are attempting to discover their proper ends. While in the 
perspective of thesis-hypothesis the acceptance of the hypothesis appeared as a 
compromise in the face of a scepticism which put all religions on the same foot- 
ing (and thus it is quite understandable that Catholics barely tolerated it), 
from the stand-point of liberty no compromise is possible, for while retaining 
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the whole truth and holding that it alone will save nations, we maintain, because 
of our respect for the liberty of the act of faith, the conditions required for such 
liberty. As to who would be most tolerant, it would not be those who are the 
most sceptical but those who have the greatest sense of the value of religion. 
Authentic laicity contains no germ of “doctrinal liberalism”; it in no way de- 
clares that all religions are equal. It maintains only the freedom of the act of 
faith.?? 


Thus, as soon as one believes that the thesis (i.e. the Christian State) can be 
of this world and as such a Christian ideal,?* one denies religious freedom and 
falls into temporal “‘messianism” which is the perpetual temptation of the reli- 
gious man.*4 


Certainly division in the spiritual realm is bad and Christians must try 
hy apostolic means to diminish it. But if, while error is diminished the spirit 
itself is stifled, all practical possibility for the free discovery of truth is lost. 


It would be vain and at once odious to force consciences to live the laicity 
we uphold if they do not have the state of mind which alone renders this laicity 
possible and acceptable. The only thing that is permitted and is advisable is to 
work to bring about that state of mind; the doctrinaire laicist approach can only 
delay this by provoking a wholesome reaction of faith. Let us not reproach 
Christians of one country or another for being still very close to state clericalism 
and the Inquisition: they participate in a general mentality from which their 
adversaries are not totally exempt. We ought, however, to think that a situation 
in which religious liberty is better understood, with its distinction between 
Church and State, represents a genuine progress. 


We believe that the denial of a confessional state has nothing in common 
with the doctrinal liberalism that has been condemned. In 19th century terms 
it would appear to be, but this was when the promoters of laicity were militant 
unbelievers bent on destroying the Christian faith itself. Today it can only be 
considered a mark of respect to the liberty of the Christian faith, as it has been 
discerned by authentic Catholics to whom we have already referred. 


Nevertheless, we must respond to all those arguments on which the thesis 
of the Christian State prides itself, and see from what direction proceed the 
efforts of those Catholics who are anxious to reconstruct a Christendom or 
Christianize the state. They ask us: how can you allow religion to be considered 
a private affair, without the community as such ever making a religious gesture? 
It is true that laicism pretended that religion was a matter of individual con- 
victions, and refused to take it into account within the social structure, and 
such a proposition is absurd. But authentic laicity certainly does not consider 
religion as a private affair; it knows that religion also has communitarian and 
social aspects: that is why it recognizes religious communities and assures the 
freedom of their worship. Authentic laicity merely affirms that this religious com- 
munity is not the nation but the Church. The Church is the society which cor- 
responds externally to religious faith, or if one prefers, the Church is the com- 
munity of believers. The social actions of believers are the actions of the Church, 
not the nation. Religion is expressed by the actions of the Church, not those of 
the State. The relations of the private and the social have nothing to do with 
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the question, which always remains a matter of deciding if the actions of the 
nation are simply the expression of the natural human life, or ought also to be 
the expression of the supernatural life.*5 


We could imagine the question arising: if a certain knowledge and worship 
of God is of the natural order, should there not be a kind of national religious 
liturgy, i.e., if the state is the expression of the natural spiritual life, if this life 
afirms God's existence, should not the state officially declare this? 


The answer is not as easy as it may seem. It supposes that one can measure 
with precision how much man comes by his knowledge of God through reason 
alone, and to what God this reason leads him. It also assumes that one may 
measure how much man acknowledges God by the necessity of reason, and how 
much by a free act of faith. It seems to us that here again freedom is a dividing- 
line. There is a God known necessarily by a necessary act in which liberty does 
not enter intrinsically in the affirmation, where it is simply a question of recog- 
nizing our own nature as spirit. There is also a God known freely, in an act in 
which liberty is an intrinsic part of the acknowledgement, because this act ought 
to recognize the final end of spirit, and that it is a refusal or a gift, in response 
to a first gift. We cannot develop an answer which would involve all of theo- 
logy, but this much may be said: we believers have a strong tendency to think 
that there is hardly any difference between the God of reason (the God affirmed 
by necessity) and the God of faith (the God affirmed in freedom). We possess 
our riches.without always taking full cognizance of their uniqueness, for we 
have acquired all at once, in our family tradition and our catechism, both the 
God of revelation and the God of reason. It seems to us—and the way in which 
apologetical manuals, and even theological treatises, present the problem re- 
enforces this idea—that the God of revelation is, one might say, only a little bit 
better known, somewhat more intimate, nearer to us, than the God of reason. 
This is by no means a sufficient expression of the face of the God of Abraham; 
the originality of revelation and faith, the “renewal” which the decisive im- 
portance of the act of faith represents is not sufficiently underlined. 


Let us follow the dialectic of the Thomistic proofs. Their logic claims to 
be necessary; no mind can escape them, for it is the law of the intellect (causal- 
ity, finality) which is at work. Moreover, one would be able to apply the same 
dialectic in starting from the very act of thought. What is attained by these 
proofs is a concept of the Absolute, the source of all contingencies, the source 
of everything which is not completely of itself. Et hoc omnes appelant Deum. 
But this Absolute, which all men call God, is far from “Our Father” of whom 
Jesus tells us. There is the whole distance between the posing of the problem 
and its solution. The God of reason is a God that imposes itself on the intellect 
because the idea of the absolute is necessary to it, expressing the mind’s most 
essential law, from which it cannot escape. This is the gnawing, irrefutable 
truth, the “ver rongeur”’, “ver irréfutable” of Valéry’s poem “Le Cimitiére 
marin”. For the free spirit this Absolute presents the problem rather than solves 
it, because the free spirit cannot content itself with a “necessary” answer to 
the problem of its being. Thus the God of reason cannot, as such, benefit from 
those clarifications through which the light of faith sometimes penetrates. 


The dialectic of the proofs of God’s existence leads us to the recognition and 
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affirmation of an Absolute; it delivers us from our contingent individuality. This 
Absolute, under the name of God, is recognized with certainty, but this God 
becomes a problem when it meets our freedom. It is after the “proof of God's 
existence” that, for the free spirit, this dramatic problem begins. It will be posed 
at its sharpest when, awakening to the depths of his own nature and to his 
liberty, the gift of God, solliciting his free response, will be presented to him 
through the mediation of Christ and his Church. Reason necessarily poses the 
problem of the Absolute; faith alone can freely resolve this problem taking 
all its data into consideration. 


It seems to us then that laicity can and ought to pose the problem of God, 
by which we mean simply to help prepare a better understanding of the gran- 
deur of the mind and its responsibilities. But it cannot go further.?6 Much re- 
mains to be specified as to what special attitude is implied by this “natural” 
religion! One thing seems clear: a child educated in this atmosphere of laicity 
would have a sense of mystery, a sense of the sacred, which always invades man 
when he approaches the depths of his own being. He would respect existing 
religions, knowing that they propose answers to this problem of God. He would 
have religious inquietude. We do not see what special form this “necessary” 
“religion” would take. It would hardly seem that anyone wants to go back 
to some feast of the Supreme Being. Is natural religion anything but the “natural 
character” (i.e. necessary) of religion? It expresses the problem so profoundly 
ingrained in the human soul which can only find its true answer in revela- 
tion.?7 


We understand the uneasiness of the creators of the lay schools better than 
they do themselves. They keep in their curriculum some attempt at teaching 
duties to God, but they can hardly find material for this program if they wish 
to exclude from it all truths borrowed from religion; they feel freedom is vio- 
lated if a God is spoken of to whom it is a question of freely giving one’s life. 
On the other hand, we understand the uneasiness of those who wished to keep 
some element of spirituality in the school; in suppressing duties to God from the 
program, all that made for the grandeur and solidity of moral education seemed 
to have been eliminated. After having eliminated all aspects of religion from 
its program, the lay school seemed in this way to separate itself from that which 
constituted the most precious part of spiritual reality: the human spirit before 
the very mystery of the Absolute, the sense of mystery and of the sacred. Never- 
theless, it is possible with a more objective consideration of the relations of 
the natural and the supernatural to conceive of a program for the lay school 
whch would safeguard both the demands of liberty and those of the spirit, in its 
necessary nature and its free accomplishment.”® 


j | ESE there is an objection that we have not answered. We are 
told that societies which do not recognize God and Christ are unable, either 
in fact or in right, to give full respect to man. Of course nuances are necessary 
here, but if it is a question of nations which on the whole freely respond to 
the problem of God with a negation, we cannot deny the catastrophes which 


Christians and the growth of laicity 
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would involve the whole human order, through the violation of that which, to 
believers, is most essential in human reality. 


Consequently the dilemma is presented at its sharpest. If national institu- 
tions are Christian, liberty—in the sense that we have specified previously—be- 
lieves itself violated. But if institutions refuse to be Christian, they will quickly 
cease to be simply and fully human. 


It is quite clear that the dilemma can be resolved only by conceiving some 
mediating position: one in which national institutions, without being con- 
fessional, nevertheless are not presenting a rejection to the different faiths, but 


are going to permit everyone to pose for himself the problem of whether or not 
to be a Christian.*® 


We can and ought to ask ourselves in what conditions institutions will be 
able to maintain themselves in such an equilibrium. The answer to this ques- 
tion will help make the attitude that we are suggesting in regard to laicity more 
specific. 

The condition required in order that the laic state remain profoundly 
human and always lead to the presentation of the problem of God—the fun- 
damental spiritual problem—is that the faithful actively participate in this 
lay state. They must be at home in this state, not merely by supporting it but in 
willing it into existence and being among its most resolute defenders. We may 
say then that authentic laicity will exist only when there will be Catholics and 
men of all beliefs to establish it, or perhaps more precisely, to perfect it and 
justify its authenticity. The creation of a genuine laicity ought to be the work 
of those whose free faith in God implies the idea (which is its corollary) of the 
laicity of Caesar: Christians. Laicity will be a good thing when Catholics them- 
selves work to realise it. Not only Catholics, for there would be danger, psycho- 
logically speaking, of their impregnating—in spite of themselves—temporal insti- 
tutions with their faith. But if they are not present, there will be a danger that 
institutions which ought to express the full realm of the spirit will be impreg- 
nated by unbelievers with their agnosticism or scepticism. 


It is good that there be a blending in this, and that believers and non- 
believers collaborate in the precise purpose of establishing institutions that 
favor a free religious act by a mind choosing its ultimate end. We are not say- 
ing that this mixture is an absolute good; in that sense it would be better if 
everyone had the faith, but in earthly human conditions this mixed environ- 
ment will help in the development of freedom. 


Coordination between Church and State, which can no longer be socio- 
logical by the direct coordination of institutions, ought to become “moral”, 
and be brought into existence by means of free consciences which participate in 
two social bodies. (Moreover, this coordination will be juridically expressed by 
concordats.) 


What a misfortune it would be then if Catholics continue to leave to 
non-believers the monopoly of defending and organizing laicity. Since at the 
present the word (and the reality) tends to lose the anti-religious aspect it used 
to have, let us try to find in it the element of truth which the Catholic ought 
to hold more firmly than the non-believer. Let us repeat then: if a Catholic is 
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right in wishing a society explicitly Christian it is because he thinks that the 
only true response to the problem of God is the Catholic response; but he also 
thinks that this response has value only if it is free, that the Church ought to 
desire and the State to guarantee this liberty, and that the laicity of the State 
is precisely the recognition of this liberty by the State. That is why the Catholic 
is right in not wanting the State to express an answer to this question. 


The desire for laicity is blended for everyone with the love of liberty. But 
as we have said, because the Catholic best understands the value of liberty—since 
he knows for whose love it is given—it is he who ought most to love everything 
which puts this liberty in greater relief. 


It is no longer a question then of saying that an authentic laicity is accept- 
able to the Church. This is taking a purely negative attitude; it seems like re- 
treating before an attack, and admitting a defeat, accepting bad fortune with 
a good heart. This is the language of an exile writing home. It is really supposing 
that a Catholic does not fully wish this laicity and that he is always merely 
tolerating it while waiting for the day when he will be able to suppress it®® in 
the name of his religion. It must be said that an authentic laicity is desired and 
willed by Christianity, both for the advantages that the human life of civilization 
will draw from it, and for the advantages for the faith itself. 


W. HAVE explained why laicity, without the collaboration of believers, 
runs the grave risk of being only the negation of religion and the very negation 
of man. The Church has often been at the head of civilizing works; since then 
the nations, with greater awareness of their responsibilities, have taken on these 
civilizing tasks as their own. This is good, for nations alone were qualified 
to give these works their suitable extension. But the contrary can also be true: 
values, secular institutions develop without or even against the Church (e.g. 
social reforms); but then there comes a day when the Church ought to be 
present in order to prevent these values from becoming closed and rigid. Thus 
she saves these values, she gives back an equilibrium to these truths gone astray. 
It is a great misfortune if the Church is not there, or if she gets there too late— 
the Church, or rather Christians, who are able to work in the temporal order 
while keeping it open to the supernatural... 


The seriousness of the evolution at which we are assisting is not to be 
ignored, especially if it expresses man’s ascent, the spiritual maturity of his 
citizenship, a more profound sense of liberty impregnating political structures, 
with the result that every man has a sharper and more sensitive understanding 
of this liberty. But does not this become for humanity the temptation of an 
earthly paradise which presents itself again, in a world which is harnessing 
science, with the feeling of mastery over things and animals, and over its own 
body? When man judges his situation and knows himself free to judge it, will 
he choose to find his liberty in God, or will he close himself up in his own pride? 


If Christians are not there within this tempted humanity in order to be the 
voice of God which suggests the response; if they do not first of all accept being 
“tempted”—having surmounted the trial by the force of Christ which is in them 
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—and being found similar to their brothers in all things—except sin—how would 
humanity be able to reject the temptation? By bankruptcy and then the failure 
of Christians, the sin and fall of humanity will take place. In a sense it is always 
through Christians that secular civilizations collapse, by their absence, by their 
withdrawal into an enclosure that is well-protected against laicity. For if the 
salt is not there, how can secular civilization, which completely lacks salt, pre- 
serve itself? (cf. Epistle to Diognetus) 


That is why many present Catholic criticisms of secular and national insti- 
tutions, for someone who reflects and has a living faith, shift into accusations 
against the critics. Such a secular public institution is penetrated by a strict and 
anti-religious secularism: true, how would it be otherwise? Who are those who 
up till now have had the responsibility of these institutions, but almost entirely 
unbelievers, even anti-religious men? How would such an institution be open 
to religion? After all, you know that with religion man ceases to be fully man. 
Have you Catholics made a persevering and collective effort to “save” this public 
secular institution, and make it, not Christian, but open to Christianity? You 
have been a great deal more pre-occupied with safeguarding, in the face of this 
secular institution, a secular institution of a confessional character; in this way 
you have undoubtedly saved Christian souls, especially weak souls, but you are 
losing the public mind, and the result, after so many efforts, is “La France, 
pays de Mission”*. Haec apportebat facere sed illa non omittere. A realistic 
religious policy does not only consider the risk which would follow the loss 
of confessional institutions, but also the risk which comes from absence in 
secular institutions.*" 


But a protest can and ought to be raised. It is not the fault of Catholics if 
they cannot be present in secular institutions; there have been those who wished 
Catholics to feel themselves outsiders, and even now in many domains this 
desire of preventing Christians from being present in that which is nevertheless 
the public realm often betrays itself. This is undeniable, and it seems idle 
enough to wait to draw up a balance-sheet of responsibilities. A look back on 
the past is valuable only because it makes us aware of the problem, and can 
help to indicate future measures. 


At the present time opinions have changed; we are all a great pon nearer 
(than fifty years ago) to desiring this open laicity of which we have spoken. 
Surely, the strategy of anti-religious parties will always be to keep the Church 
in the fortified enclosures “of her confessional works’. What means could be 
surer of preventing her re-entry into national public life in order to establish 
an open laicity in it? But we no longer ought to be the dupes of this tactic.** 
Without imprudently destroying our entrenched camps, we can better hear the 
appeal, perhaps unconscious but real, of the nation that has been unduly de- 
prived of the active presence of Christians. And we have excellent positions for 
gaining our cause; we ought to be the defenders of authentic laicity, which 
itself defends liberty. If we are sincere it will soon become apparent that the 


* This is the title of an important work which called attention to the de- 
Christianization of France. It was published by Editions du Cerf, and an adap- 
tion of it by Maisie Ward, France Pagan? (Sheed and Ward), is available in 


English. (T7.) 
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Christian lives in a climate of liberty far more than the Communist, and brings 
liberty with him. 

We have already said that it cannot be a question of leaving our fortified 
camp without consideration. For one thing, this open laicity does not yet 
exist; and on the other hand, many souls who have been raised in an entirely 
confessional atmosphere would not thrive in the atmosphere of open laicity. But 
it is a question of knowing where we are going, what we want to do, what we 
want to prepare for the day after tomorrow; the worst policy is certainly the 
one which plans only for the here-and-now, on a purely defensive basis, without 
any constructive plan. But the policy which would be aimed only at preserving 
and augmenting these entrenched Catholic positions, regarding that as an ideal 
in our actual world, instead of working at the same time to make of the secular 
public atmosphere one that would be desirable for all, such a policy belongs to 
a past age and leads to political and religious catastrophes. The actual position 
is not tenable: on one hand, the secular atmosphere has spread everywhere and 
protective methods alone are less and less operative and prepare more and more 
dangerous crises; on the other hand, res publica has more and more need of us 
in order not to sink into an anti-humanism. It is necessary, therefore, that 
Catholics thoroughly re-enter public life in all its domains, to the cry of liberty, 
not of a mystical liberalism, and under the banner of laicity. 


We would be able and we ought to enlarge our horizon and look beyond 
France. For we know that many men outside our country, wishing to escape 
the materialism of the great powers, look to France, traditionally the country of 
liberty. Perhaps our country, no longer forced to take as many political respon- 
sibilities of the first order because of her material weakness, will alone be able 
to bring the world the sense of a universal order, on a common basis, in which 
all men could communicate. If Frenchmen can unite on this open laicity which 
is the respect of liberty, they will at the same time give the world an awaited 
example.*% 


Laicity and the growth of Christianity 


T IS equally necessary to say that in the establishment of an authentic laicity, 
the Church and the faith would find their true interest. 


If the State in the course of past centuries has seemed “to gain on the 
Church”, the Church also “has gained on the State’’.*4 If the Church is no longer 
protected, she is no longer enslaved; to the degree that bishops no longer have 
political influence, they escape political authority. Often we have difficulty in 
imagining the value of the liberties that the Church has obtained from the side of 
the State which disregards it: free promulgation of Pontifical Letters, nomination 
of bishops. How many “liberties” that we proudly claim in our days would have 
been unthinkable in the times that preceded laicity.*5 If it were necessary for 
her to choose, we do not believe that the Church would easily abandon the advan- 
tages that laicity has obtained for her, however imperfect this latter atmosphere 
may still appear. 

We must go further. One of the things which has weighed on the Church is 
to have had too often to concern herself (first, because of the default of the State, 
and then by habit, or through concern for the danger run by souls in a false 
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laicity) with a great number of undertakings which are in themselves secular; 
these activities have sometimes assimilated her too much with a secular power, 
and since the advent of modern nations, made her fall into a certain dependence 
on secular powers. The temptation has been already offered to Christ; he has 
rejected it. How often we ought to meditate on this text in order to maintain 
our apostolate in the strict line of Christ’s mission! We often appear not to know 
any longer what spirit informs us, while spending our energies, our time and our 
money for works that are labelled “Catholic” but are of themselves secular, while 
specifically Christian enterprises are neglected. We do not first of all weigh our 
works according to the pure weight of souls, and of their spiritual miseries. Why, 
for example, is it so difficult to interest Catholics in a religious teaching conceived 
in itself, without political tangents, and unite them for claims of an essential 
religious purpose, as for obtaining the time necessary for this religious teaching? 


The malaise is, nevertheless, felt by many. Priests groan at being able to 
spend only the smallest fraction of their time at prayer, preaching the word of 
God (and in the preparation of this preaching), confession, visiting the sick, 
and the spiritual formation of lay apostles, obliged as they are not only to 
“serve the tables” of charity (which is already improper, according to Acts, VI, 
2), but to consecrate from one-half to three-quarters of their priestly life in seek- 
ing money, running bazaars, teaching language or mathematics, preparing meet- 
ings, etc. What a change there would be in the potential of the Church if all 
priests were able to bear on their countenances not the mask of a busy man, 
externalized in secular activity, but that of the man of religion, recollected, 
and opening outwards in order to respond to the cry of souls! For too often they 
cannot. We mean that the occupations which overwhelm them are so great, and 
often so worldly, that an heroic soul would be required to make this excess of 
concerns serve a spiritual progress, and perhaps heroism is not a general rule.%¢ 


Despite appearance to the contrary, no multiplication of secular works—in 
fact, absolutely nothing—can make up for the absence of that truly spiritual 
activity for which the Church was founded. 


That is why if an authentic laicity were able to dispense the Church from 
secular works which would no longer be dangerous for her children, there would 
be an immense profit to be gained from it. 


Yes, nothing is more important for the Church than achieving her liberation 
from concerns which are directly worldly, and finding again all her forces in 
order to preach her message of faith, hope, and charity;** everything which pre- 
pares this liberation (therefore, all efforts for an open laicity) is working for 
the authentic good of the Church; everything which prevents it (or, every failure 
to work for this laicity) contributes to diminish the authentic efficacy of ‘the 
Church. 


Those who listen to the profound throbbing of the Christian people, who 
are on the look-out for the real needs and authentic desires of the Christian 
people, have not been astonished by the amplitude of the echo to Cardinal 
Suhard’s letter, Growth and Decline, one of the great spiritual events of 1947. 
It can be said with certainty that no intervention on the school question, 
or even on the social question, would have shaken the active mass of the 
Christian people in this way. But it was a question of truly supernatural direc- 
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tives, that no other authorities can pretend to give—precise directives given to 
Christians in a spirit of liberation from the temporal; and nevertheless present- 
ing a mission in the temporal. “You are in the world and not of the world”; 
souls found there what their desire of Christian obedience was waiting tor. 
This reaction of the Christian people is healthy. The Church risks far more 
failing in her mission, (which remains essentially in the supernatural order) 
in not preaching the Gospel enough, than in not intervening enough in social 
questions, where official interventions (we are not speaking of the influence of 
her doctrine through Christians engaged in the temporal order) are more and 
more delicate, and risk losing in spiritual direction all that they contain as 
precise directives. Precisions are the work of the laity. 


Certainly, as was rightly pointed out in Masses ouvriéres (June 1947, p. 26, 
31-2), the shift from a sacral Christianity to a “secular Christianity” is going to 
require Christians of strong personality; it will no longer be possible to allow 
oneself to be carried along by one’s environment; on the contrary, it will be 
necessary, sometimes to react against this environment, and always to work 
actively on it. The Christian community, the Church, ought then to aid men 
to acquire a more personal faith, well-tested, of the same quality as the faith 
of the catechumens of that pre-sacral Christianity, when they came to the Church 
by a highly personal act. But do we believe that this necessity for the Church of 
making her faithful capable of confronting disbelief is an evil? In this nostalgia 
of Christianity, there is also a little fear of taking the responsibility of faith on 
oneself. “When everyone thinks like I do, I do not have to criticize my own 
thoughts, but when I am contradicted I am obliged to assure for myself the 
foundations of my thought; and my thought derives both light and force from 
this ‘criticism’.” 

Souls raised in the open air, and formed in order to live in this asmos- 
phere, have the opportunity of being more healthy than those brought up in a 
closed ghetto, especially when that enclosed life is absolutely impossible now 
for anyone. This would not be the least of the advantages that the Church 
would draw from a world of laicity: to be led to require of her faithful a freer 
and more enlightened activity, and to orient all the formation she would give 
her children, not merely to a preservation of the faith, but towards a faith 
which would be strong, virile and audacious, conscious of evil, and conscious 
that the love that it bears is stronger than evil—haec est victoria quae vincit mun- 
dum, fides nostra.*® 


To the degree that she will avoid secular cares, spiritual concerns will un- 
mistakably appear at the level of highest consideration and will run less risk of 
being neglected. 

Perhaps it is in facing the problem of religious instruction that we can 
best catch a glimpse of the immense advantage that the preaching of the faith 
would draw from an authentic laicity which would free the Church from her 
present scruples. As faithful Christians and fathers of families, we have the 
consciousness of being authorized** to speak about the miseries of religious 
ignorance, and consequently of the primordial importance in the Church of 
genuine religious teaching through the Sunday sermon and catechism.*® 


Perhaps the reader will have long ago made the objection that we are 
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urging the Church to disincarnate herself, which appears to be the opposite of 
what is required for our time. This objection, however, supposes a complete mis- 
understanding of what the open laicity which is being defended here means 
and what it implies. On the contrary, it must be said that this laicity is an essen- 
tial condition in order that the Church may be able to incarnate herself tn her 
own manner, that of salt or leaven, which are everywhere and nowhere, not in 
one particular part of the food or the dough, but which prevents them from 
losing their flavor, and brings about their formation. 


What happens in practice when the mentality of what may be called 
“Christendom” is allowed to develop, is frankly explained by Abbé Godin:*° 


On the whole, this tendency consists in anticipating the last judg- 
ment; it wants to make the Church on earth the society only of the elect. 
This was the dream of the Jansenists, and the history of religious nar- 
rowness always repeats in some measure the story of Port-Royal—pity, 
puritanism, pride and fall. Besides the hypocrisy that it bears, this ten- 
dency encourages an attitude of isolation as the best way of maintaining 
its “purity”, a reflex of retreat and fear, a ghetto mentality. This reflex 
and this mentality make an entire little isoluted and self-contained world 
a practical necessity: a Catholic science, a Catholic cinema, a Catholic 
party, a Catholic humanism, and even—if possible—Catholic styles! More- 
over, all these things could be excellent but not if they are organized 
in a mentality of isolationism, retreat and self-sufficiency. 


In this respect it is perhaps good to take into account that the laicism 
so justly condemned by the Sovereign Pontiffs constitutes a parallel and 
antithetic pretension to “clericalism’”. This sort of laicism would relegate 
the priest to the sacristy; but we would too easily end up by transforming 
our religious environments (even our chairs of truth, or at least our 
colleges) into a closed world (politics and movies included) where a sort 
of Caesarism would be exercised, and where we would be satisfied, in the 
absence of converting them, to make the others considered “outsiders”, 
which should be aptly identified with “sinners”. Secularism and clericalism: 
in both cases it is a question of self-contained rival powers which have 
nothing to exchange, do not wish mutual duties, and try to dispense with 
each other . . . Nevertheless, history shows that for a Christian community 
to isolate itself from the surrounding world is not only to betray its 
mission but to vow itself to sclerosis and death, like one persisting to 
grow the same plants in too small a space and on ground that has been 
worn out. 


Catholics tend to isolate themselves from the mass in order to realize their 
ideal of Christendom better. They despair of being able to breathe in an atmos- 
phere which is common to everyone, and especially of making that atmosphere 
healthy. Accordingly they try to create a world apart where they will be able to 
live without too much danger, but in this way they are no longer the “salt” nor 
“the leaven” of the mass; they have left their post: “I pray not that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world.” (John xvii, 15). It is in this absence of 
Catholics that the irreparable evil consists. Besides, in most cases the Catholic 
works that they have brought into being, juxtaposed with others, include only 
a small “minority” of the citizens; they cannot fail to participate in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere a great deal more than the latter participates in theirs’, 
according to the simple calculation of the relationship of masses. On one hand 
the Catholic activities that have been aimed at “preserving” have not been able 
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to educate strong souls that have been tested by struggle; on the other hand, 
they have allowed secular undertakings to be developed according to their 
secular tendencies, in which—as we have seen—human values are in danger: the 
result is a waste of spiritual values on both sides. Everyone can judge the truth 
of what we say by reading the programs of our Catholic movie-houses, and in 
going to see the kind of films that one is allowed to show in them.*! 


Far from rejecting the Church as “outside the world”, the frank acceptance 
of laicity is a condition of her possibility of developing, in her own way, with 
full efficacy and without confusion, the proper action of the Christian faith in 
the world. 


First of all this Christian faith will act in the heart of every authentic Chris- 
tian engaged in the world. The Christian who is associated with his fellow- 
citizens in the task of working out, preserving and developing all secular insti- 
tutions, will prevent, by his faith, the corruption of the secular, lay institution. 
He it is who will maintain the spiritual effort of man that the absence of faith 
keeps from being made clear, secure in hope, and displaying itself in charity. 
Thanks to him secular institutions will remain an open area, favorable to the 
expansion of a Christian life. He will truly play the role of salt and leaven, and 
through him, without the violation of liberty, laicity will already experience the 
benefits of faith. This Christian does not engage the Church as institution, in 
herself, he is not a member of a “Catholic movement’; but he is committing 
himself, sometimes dangerously, in the midst of the world, and his action 
requires an organism of religious formation, which is surely the role of Catholic 
Action.*? 


To summarize, the question is for the Church to resolve two problems: 
among the “works” proposed at present for the activity of the Church, which 
must she keep, and perhaps enlarge, and which must she leave to secular organ- 
izations? 


Among the works which are recognized as belonging to the Church, which 
are those that ought to be reserved to priests, and which those that ought to be 
left to the laity of Catholic Action?‘ 


It clearly appears that a free and lucid acceptance of an open laicity is 
necessary for the full resolution of these problems (especially the first), and 
in order that the Church may thus act in the world of today with the maximum 
of spiritual liberty and efficacy. 


It seems, indeed, that everything we desire finds itself expressed in the Post- 
communion of the Mass of Sovereign Pontiffs: Ut Ecclesia tua . . . incrementa 
libertatis accipiet et in religionis integritate persistet. 


Translated by HARRY BLAIR and JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 





1 Documentation catholique, 1946. It is worth while comparing this declaration of 1945 with that 
of March 10, 1925 in order to realize the distance we have travelled in twenty years. 

2 We do not have to recall here the relations of conscience with the external law, nor how the 
state ought to respect the well-being of families and other private or intermediate (sub-national) 
societies. 

3 The article by Charles Journet in Politique divine (Baconniére), p. 127 and following, compares 
divine, social and Christian politics. He points up very strongly the dangers of social politics, pp. 139 
and 141; the whole article is worth reading. 
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4M. Garail, Pour une nouvelle école (Temoignage chrétien). 

> Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 461; Schniirrer, l’Eglise et la civilisation au Moyen Age, 
I, p. 476-77; Leclerc, Legons de droit naturel, Il, p. 113-119. 

6 Jeunesse de l’Eglise, 1, p. 105 and following. 

7 Growth or Decline, (Fides) p. 98, note 53. 

S Ibid., p. 98, note 53. 


Cf. Le plan de travail des jeunes enseignants, 2nd quarter 1946-7, p. 56, with the quotation of 
Father Ducatillon: “That laicism is the very exigency of the purest Catholic doctrine.” 

10 Maritain points out (Education at the Crosswords, Yale) that the common credo is the 
“Credo of Liberty”, but this credo is not a matter of practice, and does not depend alone on the common 
consent of all. In the nation every citizen rises or ought to rise to the affirmation of a certain value 
of the spirit. 

11 René Hubert, in his Traité de pedagogie génerale, pp. 449, 490 and 593, has some good formulas 
for defining this open laicity. To our way of thinking, however, he does not give enough importance 
to the state of liberty. 

12 It is evident that the conditions which make the Christian life so difficult today have very little 
to do with laicity as we define it, even if they are relevant to the laicity that now exists. It is a 
question of transforming the whole sociological complexus. (cf. Etudes, May 1947, p. 249). 

13 That is to say, laicity never entails complete separation of Church and State. We do not have 
to enter here into details concerning the relations between the two powers. 

14 Father de Montcheuil (op. cit., p. 162) argues in this way, rightly attempting to avoid a base 
opportunism for the Church; but his argument on this point remains ambiguous. Our last sentence 
explains this ambiguous truth without which Father de Montcheuil’s argument has no meaning. 

15 Lallement, Principes d’action catholique, p. 98. Read the Encyclical of Pius XI, Mit Brennender 
Sorge. 

16 For further development, cf. J. Vialatoux: Morale et politique, p. 112-122, and lectures in Semaines 
sociales of 1937 and 1938. 

17 L’Eglise et le monde actuel, p. 166. 

18 Tbid., p. 165. 

19 Politique divine, p. 139. 

“0 La tolérance (1912), p. 281, cited by Father de Montcheuil, p. 169, note. 

“1 Les chrétiens au carrefour, p. 107. 

“2 In Le Mouvement catholique en France de 1830 @ 1850, p. 230, M. Mourret shows some equivo- 
cations which the theory of thesis-hypothesis conceals. 

“3 We emphasize the phrase, “as a Christian ideal”. For sociological situations and mentalities have 
existed, exist now and will exist again which will entail the confessionality of the state. But the men- 
talities which now or in the future will find expression in a confessional state are mentalities in which 
the sense of human liberty and the originality of the religious act have not become fully explicit and 
have not yet found their juridical expression; in such a situation the risks of Caesarism or of clericalism 
are great. Such a mentality and such a juridical situation is not the earthly ideal; the laicist mentality 
of the lay state of 1880 is obviously even less the ideal! For a state, the drama is to have to express 
different attitudes on this point. 

24 We should add that in this nation in which everyone is a Christian (as in a parish where every- 
one is practicing his religon), the Church would quickly stop being militant and faith would almost 
surely lull itself to sleep. The Church definitively installed and unanimously respected is just another 
mirage of our aspiration to peace and repose. This perpetual necessity of beginning the struggle all over 
again is repugnant to us. Cf. Cardinal Suhard, op. cit.; the remarkable passage of H. Duméry, Les #rois 
tentations de l’apostolat moderne (Cerf), p. 121-156; and P. Ganne’s address to the Semaine Sociale at 
Strasbourg, 1946, Communauté nationale et communautés spirituelles. 

25 The Christian community in the nation may render worship to God, in the name of the nation. 
Domine salvam fac rempublicam. 

26 It will not go beyond this even if it presents the life of Christ and the Church as facts; in this 
case, it would restrict itself to the statement of a solution, whose meaning it did not perceive, and 
of which it spoke without “intelligence”. 

27 Cf. the articles of Mgr. Ancel on “Le sentiment religieux” in Essor, July 10 and 17, 1949. 

28 Catholics must stop the kind of naive reasoning that sometimes makes them say that without 
belief in God human acts have no more value than the digressions of an illustrious scholar. In these 
statements there is a true sense of the importance of the problem of God, but there is also a profound 
misunderstanding of the natural spiritual order, the natural reality of spirit, and the significance of 
the free act. In fact just as Catholics have the tendency to disregard the nation as the original milieu 
for the education of the natural spirit, in the same way they tend to ignore the originality of the 
value of spirit (a real value, although oriented towards the value of supernatural love)—the same 
attitude displayed in two different applications. 

29 The same difficulty can be stated in different terms. 

If the religious good is included in the political good, the Church is annexed by the State, and 
the originality of the faith is denied. If the political good is made part of the religious good, the State 
becomes attached to the Church, and the liberty of the act of faith is denied. But if these two goods 
are juxtaposed, the unity of man is denied. 

The idea of liberty as the acceptance of the divine gift allows us to escape the difficulty because 
it unites and distinguishes Church and State at the same time. The state is seen as aiming at the develop- 
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ment of the free spirit, which includes the positive possibility of the religious good, open-ness to the 
religious life, which is completed in the freest act of all, the act of faith. 

80 We do not deny that a day may come somewhere in which this lay state that we have defined 
may be made impossible, any more than we deny that there have been and still are places where it is 
unthinkable. But that will depend (as it did in the past and still does) not on the essence of the 
religious message, but on the mentality of men, the human sociological complexus. The fact remains 
that it may be pointed out that the idea of laicity in itself implies an element of progress which ought 
to be dear to Catholics, and which ought to be “saved”. 

Slit is certainly true to say that France today is suffering from her laicism, but this is also 
because of the sin of omission of all Catholics who have not cooperated in a laicity that might be better 
understood. The consequences are grave for all the French people, and for all French Christians. 

82 Far from naively supposing the “good faith” of everyone who extolls laicity, we find it “normal” 
that an enemy of the Church would attempt to prevent laicity from becoming open, precisely in order 
to discourage Catholics from cooperating with it. What is not normal is that we fall into the trap, 
and still use this strategy of anti-Catholics as an objection against a work that is so necessary. 

33 R. Jolivet, Humanitas (1950), nos. 8-9, p. 850. 

34 A. Latrelle, “La Papauté et les Etats modernes depuis la crise révolutionaire”, Jeunesse de l’Eglise 
(IV), pp. 43-73. 

5 It is true that at this period the “monopoly” of the State often worked in favor of the Church. 

86 The book of Abbé Michonneau, Revolution in a City Parish (Blackfriars), is filled with this con- 
viction. Laymen also express the same regret. In Les chretiens au carrefour Joseph Folliet shows that the 
Church ought to sort out “the institutions whose spiritual revenue makes them worth preserving at any 
price and those whose efficacity is worth meither the money nor the time now put into them.” 

87 FE. Gilson, Esprit, Aug.-Sept. 1945, pp. 192-196. 

38 Cf. the Encyclical Acerbo mimis of Pius X. 

89 The study of the Abbé Colomb, Pour un catéchisme efficace (E. Vitte), 2 vol., ought to be read 
carefully. 

40 Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Sept. 1945, pp. 610-1. 

41 Illusion is easy and pure experience risks deceiving those who claim it. When Christians make 
strictly confessional undertakings that are secular in themselves, they immediately deprive the “laic” 
work either in whole or in part of the ferment which would be able to keep it open and sympathetic 
to the religious life; at the same time they believe themselves justified in not cooperating with the work 
of the secular society, although it is their very absence from this work that makes the atmosphere 
unhealthy. In this way they tend to justify themselves more and more. Consequently a serious division 
has been made between Catholics and the national public life; Catholic activities are off on one side, 
without the general population getting the helpful influence of Catholics. We may well believe that 
this result is the opposite of religious progress. Another path must be taken: in every job that is 
secular in itself, let Catholics be present with their competence in the field and with their faith. They 
will have fewer of their own undertakings; those that they will have will be constantly animated by 
a concern to overflow outwards, to prepare the faithful to act elsewhere. In this way they will 
cleanse the entire atmosphere, and in such an atmosphere they will be able to be specifically Christian 
witnesses, if their faith and charity are great enough. They will no longer be able to measure their 
success by the number of members in thir organizations; does it matter? The specifically religious 
gain has every chance of being incomparably superior. 

All this, we must repeat, remains on the level of principles and asserts a spirit. We are not 
declaring that a particular task, which the Church has taken on herself up till now, should be abandoned 
today. These pages are intended to help develop an awareness of the present seriousness of the problem; 
they obviously speak without the authority and without the presentation of all the elements that 
would be needed for a practical directive. 

42 In Jeunesse de l’Eglise, V, p. 139, we read these judicious lines of Abbé Colomb: 

“Catholic Action was invented to fill up the distance that separates the clergy from the masses 
of today. This could be done by asking priests not to be “separated” and to become more numerous: 
this would suppose no longer wearing clerical clothes and even being married! The Church does not 
give any appearance of trying this approach. Nor does it seem that priests are becoming sufficiently 
more numerous in order to be sufficient for the task. The gap must be filled in another way: priests 
will remain separated, they may even become more so, passing only part of their life in temporal con- 
cerns; as such, they will not be more numerous, but numerous “militants” of Catholic Action will 
go between them and the mass. These new “deacons” of the 20th century will allow priests to be 
completely attentive to the preaching of the Gospel.” The existence of priest-workers does not contradict 
these claims at all; they will always be only an exception, and their role is even to disappear some day 
in favor of the militants of Catholic Action that they have succeeded in forming in the worker milieu. 
The Nouvelle Revue Pédagogique (Jan. 1948, p. 214) quotes Archbishop Byrne of Santa Fe: “Even 
if the Church had ten times more priests and a thousand times more religious, she could not bring 
modern society to Christ. The only hope that is left us consists in the development of positive lay 
apostles.” Jeunesse de l’Eglise (1X), especially pp. 141-3, explains very well what the role of the laity 
ought to be. 





UNDER THE SUN OF SATAN 
HELMUT HATZFELD 





: BERNANOS, born in Paris 
on February 20, 1888, had Spanish ances- 
tors on his father’s side; his mother’s family 
belonged to the French Berry. Educated at 
the Jesuit college of Vaugirard, he became 
editor of the Royalist weekly, L’avant- 
garde, where he experienced the clash be- 
tween the opportunistic traditionalism of 
the bien pensants and the adamant require- 
ments of Christian charity. After serving 
as a non-commissioned officer during World 
War I, he retired from party politics and 
led an extremely insecure life as the agent 
of an insurance company. Although he 
remained a Royalist, Bernanos came to believe that the Action Francaise group 
was betraying France just as much as the free-thinking bourgeoisie, because they 
did not care for incorporating the common people of the French soil into their 
plan for political, social, and religious reconstruction. Bernanos’ political evolu- 
tion was later to lead him to impassioned denunciation of capitalism (La grande 
peur des bien-pensants) , of Catholic support for Franco (Les grands cimitiéres 
sous la lune, translated as Diary of my Times), of the Munich agreement with 
Hitler (Nous autres Francais), and of Vichy (Lettres aux Anglais, translated as 
Plea for Liberty); his censures were always especially strict for those Catholics who, 
he felt, by sponsoring the status quo at any cost, were driving workers and peas- 
ants to the Communists. The problem with which he was obsessed centered on 
the horrible disparity between the sinful, mean compromises that Christendom 
tolerates in this world, and the high love of Christ that is realized only in the 
saints; he was able to transpose it into the realms of metaphysics and literature 


with a series of novels, beginning in 1926 with Sous le soleil de Satan (Under 
the Sun of Satan) .* 


The central and logical theme of all Bernanos’ major novels is sanctity in 
a world of sin: “Sanctity is an adventure; it is indeed the only adventure. Those 


Helmut Hatzfeld, professor of 
Romance Languages at Catholic 
University, is the author of Lit- 
ERATURE THROUGH ART (Ox- 
ford), and the important styl- 
istic study DON QUIXOTE ALS 
WoORTKUNSTWERK. He has also 
published a more general ac- 
count of the stages of mystical 
experience described in Berna- 


nos novels (THouGHT, Spring 
1948). 














* The full list includes this novel, published by Plon, (first published in 
English by Macmillan as The Star of Satan, later re-issued in a new translation 
by Pantheon); L’Imposture, Plon; La Joie, Plon (Joy, Pantheon); Un Crime, 
Plon (A Crime, Dutton, now out of print); Monsieur Ouine, Plon (The Open 
Mind, Dobson); Journal d’un Cure de Campagne, Plon (Diary of a Country 
Priest, Macmillan) ; and Un mauvais réve, Plon, published posthumously. His 
dialogue for a movie scenario, based on Gertrude von Le Fort’s Song at the 
Scaffold (Sheed and Ward), has been published by Editions du Seuil. 
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who have once realized this . . . have felt in their mortal flesh the shuddering of 
another terror than the terror of death; the shudder of supernatural hope” 
(Sanctity Will Out, p. 52). 


Six years before the publication of Henri Bergson’s The Two Sources of 
Morality and Religion, he understood that the existence of the saint with both 
his moral perfection and sound constitution, and with his claim to be in mystical 
contact with the Divine, is a fact that disturbs the rationalist, and contains an 
appealing and terrifying call for the Christian: “what a surprise suddenly to 
discover a human being, the most humble of human beings, who is at least in 
profound accord with herself, free and intact!” (Joy, p. 214). 


A year before Gabriel Marcel’s Journal metaphysique, Bernanos’ intuition 
recognized that suffering and injustice, love and hatred, virtue and sin, purity 
and guilt, God and immortality, are not problems but mysteries, because the 
creature who considers them is not free to get a “scientific” distance from them. 
Man is rather involved in them, being embarqué, as Pascal said; light is dis- 
covered in these mysteries only through awe and faith. “What right has anyone 
to propose a problem without at least trying to solve it?” (Joy, p. 255), Cenabre 
asks the girl-mystic Chantal. “If we could take a god’s-eye view of human socie- 
ties, we'd have the key to a good many things we don’t understand”, suggests 
the Curé de Torcy (Diary of a Country Priest, p. 117). 


Bernanos’ efforts to deal with sanctity in an artistic form have a specific 
literary cause; he declared in 1926 that “a genius would know how to take up 
the whole work of Dostoyevsky again, from the Catholic point of view.” 
In fact, the lifelong diabolic temptations of Abbé Donissan (Under the Sun of 
Satan) are hardly less exciting than the episodic hallucinations of Ivan Kara- 
mazov and Stavrogin; the pride of Abbé Cenabre (L’Imposture, Joy) is no less 
disturbing than that of Raskolnikov; and the soul of Chantal (Joy) is, perhaps, 
a more dignified receptacle of supernatural purity than the heart of the “Idiot”, 
Prince Myshkin, “crucified by the vision of sin.”* Bernanos transforms Dostoyev- 
sky’s technique of narration to some extent, often showing effects prior to 
causes, and leading to the core of the plot from many sides at once. The story 
progresses in a zigzag motion, with an intriguing presentation of seemingly un- 
connected blocks of action, fragments, letters, interior monologues, and apparent 
gaps in the action. Presenting the environmental background with circum- 
stantial detail, he only suggests the subjective psychological or objective spiritual 
motivation; in this way, the reader of Bernanos becomes even more unquiet 
than the reader of Dostoyevsky. 


Both authors develop action only from the characters, who betray their 
interior lives by their language. Both confront their heroes with symbols of a 
visionary, non-earthly world; their plots are imbedded with a musical stream of 
leitmotifs. Thus the facts escape rational analysis more than in architectural 
arrangements of narrative. They distill, however, a profound catharsis from an 
apparent inconclusiveness.* In addition, Bernanos has a form of latent but 
biting irony which is lacking in Dostoyevsky, and which implies a death-blow 
to any attempt at a neutral, purely psychological interpretation of the ontolog- 
ically supernatural. This irony also bars any leveling down of the boundary 
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between good and evil, Christian humility and masochistic self-humiliation, 
the condition of the outcast and of the criminal, or organic and pathological 


illness.5 Even in the mystical pattern, there seems to be both la clarté francaise 
et le brouillard russe. 


Dostoyevsky provided a model for Bernanos in pointing out that after 
300 years of humanized Christendom there is nothing less to be expected from 
the well-to-do classes than their taking seriously the living ideals of Christ. ‘Their 
rationalism refuses the humble and courageous acceptance of the mysteries, and 
their egoism refuses sacrifices and the ascetic life. In the lower classes, however, 
even amongst the public sinners and criminals, Dostoyevsky finds a greater hope 
that a new life of acceptance and sacrifice will rise from the mystertum iniquttatis 
itself. It is in this sense that he showed the figure of the prostitute Sonia, who, 
afflicted with a supernatural love, follows the murderer Raskolnikov to Siberia 
to suffer every hardship with him, after having understood his inner sufferings. 


Similarly, he showed devilish perversion beside angelic love of God in the dif- 
ferent brothers Karamazov. 


Bernanos shows us a world where the reign of Satan seems much more 
complete than in Dostoyevsky. The principal sin that he describes is the lie 
begetting further lies, and the saint has to fight against odds with the Prince of 
this world,—indeed, fight personally with him. And nobody, unless graced 
with the distinction of spirits, can ever know what really happens in the world 
of Grace behind the world of appearances. 


One of Bernanos’ most original contributions is the presentation of the 
secular priest as hero, not for the purpose of local color, but in his relation 
to God, the contemplative monks, the hierarchy, his confréres, active church- 
goers, the tepid members of the parish and the liberal world. ‘Those critics who 
complain about the “extreme” characterization of the priest-mystics he has 
created may forget that the average commonplace and mediocre priests sur- 
round these heroes like satellites. There is the unctuous, cowardly, political 
compromiser, Msgr. Espelette, who fears “the importance of positions taken 
by rationalist criticism” (L’Imposture, p. 112), the practical, shrewd, feudal 
time-server, Monsieur le Chanoine de la Motte-Beuvon (Diary of a Country 
Priest) , the humanly-sympathetic Menou-Segrais who knows he lacks spirituality 
(Under the Sun of Satan), the lovable, sound, bon compagnon, the pastor of 
Torcy, who is afraid of miracles and unhealthy saints (Diary of a Country 
Priest), the intellectual professor of chemistry, Abbé Sabirous, who has found 
out that, after all, a priest is just an organizer of morality (Under the Sun of 
Satan), and many background figures like the Dean of Blangermont who find 
commercial exploiters acceptable to the Church, because, “though they may 
rob us, at least they respect us” (Diary of a Country Priest, p. 68). In spite of 
his ironical treatment, Bernanos’ analysis coincides with the interest of the 
Church: to create priests who, though living in the world, would be rocks of 
prayer and self-sanctification, and be able to be not only the institutional, 
doctrinal, and sacramental leaders, but also the heroic exemplary and apostolic 
shepherds of the flock. This problem is seen from the viewpoint of those priests, 
who may be attracted to the monastic life, but whose conscience holds them to 
their parishes. ‘These look to their superiors for backing in their dizzying adven- 
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tures in grace, but the latter, advised by “men of science whose studies have 
unfortunately turned them from the faith” (Under the Sun of Satan, p. 172), 
declare them to be dangerous for the religious peace (L’Imposture, p. 40), ner- 
vously over-strained, unbalanced, and perhaps mad. Their fellow-priests do not 
even understand their language (Diary of a Country Priest), and as country 
priests they cannot find a fit confessor among the rectors of the neighboring 
villages (Under the Sun of Satan). When they get to know their parish better 
they discover, to their amazement, that their own sexton, though boasting that 
none of his family has died without the last sacraments for many generations, 
does not even believe in the immortality of the soul (Diary of a Country Priest, 
p. 198). Influential and well-to-do people tell them: “I respect the clergy. . . 
but I won't have a priest meddling in my family affairs” (Diary of a Country 
Priest, p. 195). Is it any wonder that they are driven to the temptation of 
despair as in Under the Sun of Satan, L’Imposture, and Diary of a Country 
Priest? Only their unshakable faith and their child-like humility give them 
the conviction that, nevertheless, they are God’s ambassadors of peace to a 
satanic world which is wantonly rejecting Christ's redemption: “Be at peace, 
I told her . . . Oh, miracle—thus to be able to give what we ourselves do not 
possess, sweet miracle of our empty hands!” (Diary of a Country Priest, p. 180). 
Bernanos’ conception of the priest at the center of the Christian sacrificial com- 
munity will become clear through a detailed study of his masterpiece, Under 
the Sun of Satan. 


Under the Sun of Satan: the Action of the Novel 


Under the Sun of Satan Father Donissan undergoes a life-long temptation 
of despair, because of his mystical insight into the unyielding pride of souls re- 
sisting grace, and this temptation assumes the character of a diabolic possession. 
The main character is modelled on the same pattern as the Curé d’Ars, canon- 
ized in 1925. Modern psychoanalysis might say that Father Donissan is struggling 
against “complexes”, but Bernanos probes further; deeper than these complexes 
is another force—hostile, evil, and eternal: Satan. Bernanos presents a correct 
psychology of holiness; he does not say, “You must believe in Satan.” You may 
decide for yourself; the priest may be a fool. Bernanos does not present a reas- 
suringly rationalistic or moralistic interpretation, with Satan as merely a sym- 
bolic figure, nor is he kind enough to create a Satan, complete with tail and 
cleft hoof, that can be simply identified with popular superstition. The Satan of 
this novel remains in the sphere of negative mysticism in which he belongs, 
and Bernanos’ strength lies in his ability to illuminate this world of mystery by 
exact psychological analysis. 

First of all, however, in order to understand the action of the novel, we 
will try to present a miniature photograph of it, changing nothing in the 
succession of the chapters. 


Prologue: The Story of Mouchette 


The story begins during a dim evening hour at the home of Malorthy, 
a brewer, in a small township in Campagne. The two leading figures of 
the village are the doctor Gallet, a well-known representative of the 
liberal party, and the Marquis of Cadignan, who has seduced Malorthy’s 
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daughter, Germaine. Her parents have discovered this because Germaine, 
being pregnant, could not carry the milk jugs this evening. Although 
the girl does not mention Cadignan’s name, old Malorthy goes to ask 
satisfaction from the Marquis. The latter denies having seduced “Mou- 
chette”, and Germaine, who is a victim of her parents’ mis-education as 
much as her own curiosity and daring instincts, is not base enough to 
permit her father to extort an avowal of Cadignan’s culpability: she con- 
siders him a true lover. She leaves her parents’ home full of shame, pride, 
and wrath, but when she gets to Cadignan’s castle she realizes that the 
Marquis only laughs at her plight. She shoots him with his own hunting 
gun, and public opinion easily believes in his suicide. Conscience compels 
Germaine, however, to talk about her murder to her other lover, doctor 
Gallet. This coward, fearing the danger of such knowledge, tries to con- 
vince the girl that she has committed no murder at all, but is the victim 
of hallucinations. This “treatment” gives Mouchette such a shock that 
she becomes mad; shut up in a sanatorium, she gives birth to a dead 
child, but after a month she is released as totally cured. 


First Part: The Temptation of Despair 


At this time a new vicar, Father Donissan, comes to the rector of 
Campagne, Menou-Segrais. The rector, who has studied mysticism, recog- 
nizes that this new priest, although awkward and uncultured, possesses 
a deep purity, and tells a priest from a neighboring parish that he believes. 
Father Donissan is a mystic. His fellow-priest does not understand, and 
Menou-Segrais calls on Donissan, questions him indirectly, recognizes his. 
humility and asceticism, and senses the failure of his own life. 


On the occasion of a mission in a neighboring village, Father Donis- 
san proves extremely successful in the confessional. The people consider 
him a saint, but a saint without joy. His gladness disappeared when, after 
the decisive talk with Menou-Segrais, heavenly delight invaded him in 
the form of a mystical illumination; the humble vicar, believing his grace 
to be a Satanic temptation, flagellated himself grimly, and swore an 
eternal hatred against Satan. To underline his attitude, he made a vow 
during Christmas Mass the following day to sacrifice his reputation, his 
will, his joy, and if it were possible, even his own eternal salvation and 
happiness, for the salvation of souls entrusted to his care. 


Some time later, on a humid fall evening, he is going to the village of 
Etaples to hear confessions when he feels himself being led around in a 
circle, always going over the same ground, falling and fainting. Some- 
body speaks to him, flatters him, curses him, accompanies him, stands 
beside him, and fills him with disgust; it seems to be a horse-dealer from 
the country. In this half-reality, half-dream, there is a vision which lets 
him know his own interior being with amazing lucidity, and the horse- 
dealer, who seems to be no human being but the devil himself, tells him— 
against his will and full of hatred—that he will see the souls of others 
with the same lucidity. This gift will be a proof whether this dream was 
reality or not, whether Donissan was in touch with the devil or not. 
When Donissan awakens, a young mason helps him get up; the priest 
easily penetrates the heart of this man and finds him a completely 
pure and humble young man. Donissan distrusts his atmosphere of 
bliss and soon separates from his companion. At daybreak there is 
another link in the mysterious chain of events which have occurred 
to Donissan: he meets Mouchette coming back from the sanatorium. 
His infused lucidity sees her crime as well as her stubborn and im- 
penitent soul. He tries to break her pride, while recognizing the bad 
influences of her heredity and education, but Mouchette runs away 
and kills herself, cutting her throat. Donissan goes back to the rec- 
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tory and tells Menou-Segrais what happened to him during the night, 
without hiding his newly-made vow to sacrifice his own eternal life, if 
possible, for sinners. Menou-Segrais, enormously impressed, makes up 
his mind to send a report to the Bishop. Unfortunately, he must add one 
further incident: Donissan, impelled to go to Mouchette’s house, finds 
her near death, and brings her body to the threshold of the Church, 
trying to snatch Satan’s prey at the very last moment. After considering 
all the details, the Bishop orders Donissan to be treated in a hospital and 
then to be sent for a five-year retreat in a Trappist monastery. At the end 
of that time Father Donissan is made pastor of the little parish of Lumbres. 


Second Part: The Saint of Lumbres 


The great triumph of Donissan at Lumbres is his striking adminis- 
tration of the sacrament of Penance, but inwardly he is worn out by the 
horrible ugliness of sin and the small number of truly converted sinners. 
He is often tempted to run away from his parish and retire to monastic 
life, but he resists. 


On one occasion Donissan is called to the bed of a dying child in a 
neighboring village where a very rationalistic priest, Father Sabirous, 
is pastor. When they enter the bedroom of the little boy, they find him 
dead; as the despairing mother wrings her hands, Donissan feels the 
thaumaturgical certainty of being able to raise the boy again. In accord- 
ance with his character, however, he rejects this sudden illumination as 
a temptation and leaves the house. The more Donissan in his desperation 
believes himself to have been vanquished by Satan, the more Sabirous 
in his curiosity believes in his sanctity and persuades him to return to the 
dead boy. In a state of exhaustion, Donissan forgets his customary 
humility and asks God for a sign; he lifts the little dead boy up to the 
crucifix that God may awaken him: at that moment an attack of angina 
pectoris paralyzes his arm, and the little boy falls back. Donissan runs 

away, aghast, returning to his parish and his confessional; although 
deathly sick, his lucidity in judging souls seems still to increase. 


Meanwhile, a sensation-hunting group of people is gathering around 
Sabirous. He and the incredulous Dr. Gambillet try to watch how this sup- 
posed saint would act, and the famous author, Anthony Saint-Marin, 
is eager to write a book about him. Sabirous and Gambillet are looking 
for Donissan in the rectory, while Saint-Marin ransacks the church. He 
opens the door of the confessional and lifts the green curtain to stare at 
Donissan, who is dead, a fallen hero in his life-long battle with Satan, 
killed like a soldier in his sentry-box. 


6 Ss Ideological Viewpoint 


TRANGE novel” is the verdict of readers who do not understand Ber- 
nanos’ construction, when confronted with these three apparently unconnected 
blocks. What has the Mouchette story to do with the rest of it? Very simply, it 
is a fresco, suggesting the dimensions of the Satanic world and of the vineyard 
of the Lord in which Donissan has to work. The second part describes Donis- 
san’s elevated spiritual life and his own inward struggles. The third part gives 
an idea of the outer struggle of a priest in such an unspiritual parish as Lumbres. 
Unfortunately, our resumé cannot indicate the cumulative effect possible 
through the succession of long dialogues, metaphysical reflections, interpolated 
letters and documents. The reason for this arrangement and presentation is 
to give the same facts from the point of view of both the Catholic and the 
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free-thinker, securing both the mystical and the medical approach. In fact, it 
may be said of really great works, that at least at first sight, they permit different 
interpretations; the reader never seems to get a definite version of what hap- 
pens, but only fragments, appearances, facets, and perhaps various distorting 
explanations, just as in real life. 

Bernanos does not leave any doubt about Donissan’s saintliness. Several 
times he calls him “the Saint” or the “Saint of Lumbres” (/46, 103) *, “the man 
whose tender and knowing charity was to reawaken hope in the depths of so 
many hearts” (/46, 103), and even “This man who for forty years was to look 
upon the sinner with the eyes of Christ ... and who. . . obtained so much 
because he had loved more” (123, 87). Even the sceptical priest Sabirous can’t 
help falling at Donissan’s knees and uttering several times, “You are a saint” 
(291, 204). His housekeeper Martha speaks of him as “Our good saint of the 
Lord” (321, 224). There have been critics who have really doubted whether 
Donissan was a saint, but the whole question is capable of a more precise solu- 
tion if Bernanos’ text and its probable sources are carefully studied. It is im- 
portant that Bernanos twice calls his hero another Curé d’Ars (240 and 270, 
174 and 189), especially since there are several striking details in the novel 
which correspond to details in the life of Saint Jean Vianney. 


From the literary point of view the novel is, of course, a kind of modern 
legend, in which a parish priest, driven by love for his flock, offers his own 
eternal life in order to redeem his parishioners. This means that he apparently 
condemns himself, or as was said in former times, he comes to terms with Satan. 
In the novel it is certainly true that Satan appears at once, as the result of his 
vow, and tries to make the foolish priest keep the terms of his ridiculous promise 
to the end of his life. 


We cannot ignore a shading in the text which changes considerably a first 
impression which is too simple; Donissan says, “I was damning myself unawares” 
(255, 180). What Donissan does is not quite outside the tradition of the saints’ 
practice; his problem is what the I7th century called Le Pur Amour, known 
especially from the debates between Bossuet and Fénelon. The question is 
whether man’s love of God might be so overwhelming that he would forget 
himself and the whole egocentric question of his own salvation, leaving God 
to do whatever He likes with him. No doubt most of the saints had this view- 
point. Theological adversaries of this theocentric position declare, however, 
that the idea of calmly accepting a possible damnation from God is extravagant 
nonsense, because accepting hell is equivalent to hating God. To this objection 
the first group would reply that in accepting the potential suffering from God 
there is no question of not continuing to love God; in fact, the absolutely puri- 
fied and disinterested love of God is the only true one, the radical theocentricity 
which can’t help but forget the question of personal beatitude. St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, who stressed the salvation of the soul of the average Christian so much, 
for himself certainly shared the viewpoint of such theocentric saints as, for 





* To permit serious study of Professor Hatzfeld’s explication de texte, page 
references to the French text (Plon, 1926) are given in italics throughout, 
together with page references to the English translation by Harry L. Binsse 
(Pantheon, 1949). 
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example, St. Augustine and St. Catherine of Siena.* In Father Donissan this 
pur amour problem is combined with a problem of atonement and reversibility: 
he would prefer eternal personal suffering—of course, without ceasing to love 
God-—if he could spare it to those he is called to save. These tendencies also have 
historical antecedents; the saintly Baroness Madeleine de Neuvillette (1610- 
1657), full of love for God, had to be persuaded by her confessors that it was 
absolutely impossible for her to offer her own eternal happiness in favor of 
her husband. If we put aside the strange formula which Donissan shares with 
the French Baroness, he has many saint companions. 

What, however, is the difference between all these saints and Donissan? It 
is that he stresses as crucial that which for the saints was only a question of fore- 
ground or background. He does not make any distinction between a sort of hell 
with God, an eternal purgatory, and the real Hell. This horrible idea of 
Donissan’s, subjectively conceived in the best of faith, has objectively a terrible 
psychological consequence: it deprives him of Hope. Consequently, he is always 
sad, and even his pure love appears oniy from the negative standpoint of a tre- 
mendous hatred of Satan. In such a state the world appears to him to be com- 
pletely under the sun of Satan, and he lives constantly with the temptation of 
despair, the longing for “nothing” as a liberation from a tremendous burden. 

The reader may object that, fortunately, such a world exists only in the 
erroneous mind of Donissan. But a Donissan has the special gift of penetrating 
to the very truth of souls, while we see only the facade which covers all the 
passions, sins and crimes that are never revealed. Donissan sees the world as 
God sees it, as the angels contemplate it in mente Dei. He recognizes that the 
world, even the world that has been redeemed by Christ, remains under the 
sun and sceptre of Satan because mankind has rejected the grace of redemption 
(293, 205): “Prince of this world; here is the ultimate answer. He is prince 
of this world, he holds it in his hands, he ts its king” (294, 206). But Satan does 
not know “the secret of effective, cleansing pain” (362, 252); unfortunately, 
neither do we, in practice. Donissan knows this secret. He suffers from a temp- 
tation to flee this world of diabolic passions and enter a monastery, to pray 
there for his parish, but to avoid contact with the incorrigible human flock. 
This flight would be a vicious circle; the pastor’s task is an active one among 
his flock and in his parish. In this way, Donissan suffers from the contradictory 
tasks he has to fulfill, but his central suffering is different. 

Donissan’s over-stressed act of pure love challenges Satan, no more and no 
less than it had in the cases of other saints. Although the struggle is terrible, 
Donissan never succumbs. Due to his peasant nature he misinterprets certain 
phenomena of his spiritual life; it is also true that his victories over Satan often 
seem to be only Pyrrhic victories, but he himself recognizes these struggles as 
ordeals (225, 158) or illusions (296, 208) which can never entirely break his 
enduring heroism. 


aia leitmotif for Bernanos’ action is the continuous presence of the devil in 
Donissan’s life; this feature is simply taken from the life of the Curé d’Ars. 
Henri Ghéon remarks' that the phenomenon of “infestation” is a fact in the 
saint's life, ie. the devil is always present, making for a lifelong dark night of 
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the soul of an especially crucifying character. Mystical experiences prove that 
only the purgative possessions and not the “regular” ones last during an entire 
lifetime. For Saint Jean Vianney, the decree of canonization states: “per triginta 
quinque fere annos persistit,tam terribilis cruciatus Satanae.”* Joseph von 
Gorres, in his history of Christian mysticism, enumerates? many older examples 
of purifying possession, as, for instance, St. Eustachium, Juan de Castillo of 
Valladolid, St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi, and others; Henri Bremond describes 
this phenemenon in Armelle Nicholas and Adrienne Dufresne, stating that “if 
the inferior faculties and the senses were sometimes delivered to the demon, 
the fine point of the soul enjoyed divine union at the same time.’'® What is 
clear for the Curé d’Ars is not quite clear for Donissan, however, and in this 
little doubt a part of the literary value of the book consists. For there is another 
group of saints whose imaginary scruples drive them to fight, with terrible 
flagellations, against diabolic temptations which really do not exist at all. 
(Bremond also gives an example of this category in the person of the 17th 
century Benedictine, Dom Claude Martin.) Although Donissan seems to belong 
to the first group of saints tempted by Satan, nobody could prove in any final 
way that he does not belong to the second group of those seemingly tempted 
and possessed. Nor does it make any difference whether the Satan who appears 
in the book is assuming human features or whether a certain human being is 
of a diabolical perversion, or whether Satan is only poisoning man’s imagination. 
This point also is left, artistically, in a dim light by the author, but no reader 
is allowed to escape the reality of Satan, and replace him with psychoanalytical 
or pathological subterfuges. 

The famous Dominican scholar Father Garrigou-Lagrange has helped us 
to understand Donissan’s fundamental error, which is that of looking at asceti- 
cism as an exercise which has its reason in itself, and not in its function of pre- 
paring the soul for mystical graces. This attitude is combined with, or is even 
due to his severe peasant character; he is one of those whom St. Francis de Sales 
called bitter, dry, rude and harsh men, who do not know any easiness in life 
and who constantly resist any spiritual sweetness, even if it is prompted by God 
and a so-called passive mystic phenomenon. It is not that such men are less 
devout than more optimistic characters, on the contrary; but they replace the 
love of God with the hatred of Satan. Donissan’s education and surroundings 
have re-inforced his basic disposition; in this domain too gratia supponit natu- 
ram. Nevertheless, since his free will exists, he is responsible for and has to bear 
all the consequences which result from his repudiation of bliss for false ascetic 
reasons. He bears these consequences, however, as a real mystic. In the great 
night of temptation, when Satan as the horse-dealer cries to him that he will be 
tempted up to the hour of his death, Donissan peacefully replies, “It is from 
God that I receive in this hour the strength you cannot shatter” (/74, 123). Ber- 
nanos himself interprets the attitude of Donissan as the basic attitude of the 
saint: “The man of the cross was not there in order to conquer, but to give 
witness until death of the savage guile, of the unjust and abject power, of the 
iniquitous decision which he was appealing to God” (3/5, 220). The purifying 
possession would not be so serious if it did not have all the signs of real 
possession, including blasphemy. Even in this passive blasphemy, however, he 
directs his eyes to God: “Lord, it is not true that we have cursed you; may he 
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perish, rather, that liar, that false witness, your mocking.rival! He took every- 
thing from us, left us wholly naked, and placed in our mouth an impious word. 
But suffering remains to us, which is our part in common with you, the mark 
of our election” (361, 252). Indeed, Donissan isgone of those saints for whom, 
even on the heights of the mystical life, the purgatorial suffering begins again 
and again, not for what we call sin, but for not yet fully corresponding to the 
overwhelming graces they have received. 


In a larger sense, Donissan’s suffering is absolutely the same phenomenon 
as that which St. John of the Cross called the dark night of the soul. From one 
point of view saintliness means suffering one’s purgatory on earth; it is for this 
reason that St. Catherine of Genoa’s description of purgatory is very much like 
St. John’s dark night. Donissan’s life as a saint disappoints some critics who 
start with vulgar, childish ideas of “plaster saints”: “those rosy saints with 
blond beards which good folk see in paintings and whose eloquence and sound 
health the philosophers themselves would envy” (363, 253). As Menou-Segrais 
comments, “Certain saints’ lives seem frighteningly monotonous, a true wilder- 
ness” (234, 165). 


Donissan starts with the sacrifice of reversibility (with which Abbé Che- 
vance, in L’Imposture, ended his life); he suffers, so to speak, what his flock 
would have to suffer for their sins. His extraordinarily pure love of God and 
desperate hatred of Satan is nothing but the Christ-like love of the good shepherd 
who gives his life for the sheep, and who, in a wonderful tragic error, tries to 
give even more than his life—his eternal life, if possible. This “little” error 
of gigantic love has, ontologically, the result that at times he really seems to be 
damned. Nevertheless, his love is not killed by this. He accepts his damnation, 
just as young St. Francis de Sales did when, clinging to the erroneous opinion 
of predestination, he wished to love God more and more during his lifetime 
and go to hell with this maximum of divine love. 


Through Donissan’s dark night there burns the gentle light of his super- 
natural gift of the discernment of spirits, not for his own consolation, but for 
the help of sinners. The more he sees sin and diabolic devastation, the more 
he hates them, and in addition the more he suffers for the love of God. Again 
we have a model in the life of the Curé d’Ars, revealing to the 19th century this 
infused discretio spiritum which is so important for the penitential practice of 
the Church, for exorcisms, and for guidance in the higher spiritual life. St. Paul 
speaks very clearly about this gift (J Corinthians xii, 4-11, esp. 10); it reveals 
to divinely endowed souls the existence of good and bad movements in others, 
as well as the source of them, whether natural, divine, or diabolic. According 
to St. Thomas (Sum. Gent. ad litt., I, II, c. 17) the intuitive judgment func- 
tions “per quendam instinctum occultissimum quem nescientes humanae mentes 
pariuntur.” St. Philip Neri is an outstanding example of another saint who 
enjoyed this gift, and many others, from the pastor Hermes in the second cen- 
tury to St. Ignatius Loyola, in writing about the discernment of spirits, may 
well have known of it as an acquired science. Donissan is happy with this gift on 
only one occasion—when he penetrates the soul of the mason. In his confessional 
at Lumbres he sees the demons of falsehood, pride, and impurity; thus this 
charisma helps to augment his sufferings still further. Disgusted by the unending 
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repetition of these same sins—which he had never known by personal experience 
—he finally dies in the confessional, surely to receive the reward of the good 
shepherd. Bernanos does not draw this conclusion, however; he is writing a novel 
of human observation. Therefore, what seems so supernatural in this novel 
is for a human understanding only a sequel of visions or hallucinations, dreams 
or ecstasies, deliriums and syncopes, the essence of which the theologian and 
the psychologist, the believer and the unbeliever, may argue as long as they 
please. Of course, a non-Catholic could not have written this novel as it is. And 
if anyone feels shocked by the hard fate of Donissan, he may recall the old 
theological speculation: the worse the attack of the devil, the better the guardian 
angel. 


To understand better how the life of St. Jean Vianney may well have been 
the pattern for Donissan, it is necessary to read the bull of canonization’’ and 
the well-documented dissertation of Francis Trochu.’* As an author Bernanos 
naturally was interested in camouflaging his sources; accordingly, the Ars neigh- 
borhood is changed into a region of northern France. Nevertheless, the theme 
of the novel seems to be hidden in an authentic saying of the Curé: “I would 
be the happiest priest if I did not realize that it is precisely as a pastor that 
I will have to appear before the face of God.” The most striking parallels be- 
tween the Saint and Donissan are their success in administering confession, the 
gift of penetrating souls, the charisma of miraculous healing, a humility that 
approached timidity, a general absence of “culture” and a life-long struggle 
caused by Satanic powers. 


Art, Style, and Symbols 

W. WILL not understand this novel unless we see that behind these 
apparently rather independent blocks of action of which it consists—Mouchette, 
Campagne, Lumbres—there lies hidden the whole structure of saintly life, as well 
as the Satanic world. At first reading we may not notice how exhaustively Ber- 
nanos describes Donissan’s character on a natural basis in order to make more 
understandable the ways grace works in him. The priest is a stubborn peasant 
(114, 80), with large shoulders (91, 65) and red hands with knotty wrists 
(97, 69). The features of his face are rough (97, 69). He is very tall and strong 
(36, 26), but he is absent-minded, bashful, and if he has to speak, he stammers 
(301, 211 and /44, 102). His movements are quick and awkward (//3, 80 and 
224, 157), he walks with long steps (/40, 99). He usually wears a dirty cassock 
(97, 69), worn at the elbows (264, 186), and smelling like a stable (9/, 65). 
His boots are especially large (183, 129), have big nails (9/, 65), and are never 
clean (277, 194). With these boots he once ruined Menou-Segrais’ Turkish carpet 
(87, 62) ; he is still wearing them when struck down by death in the confessional. 
He also broke the legs of many fine chairs in the rectory (86, 62). He carries a 
cotton umbrella under his arm (/41, 99). His worldly pleasures consist in 
mending a roof of the rectory (95, 68), helping draymen on the highways (9/, 
65), and now and then riding in a railway coach (/40, 99). 


Donissan takes an attitude to his spiritual life which is in accordance with 
his peasant stock. His strong nature knows how to hide the bleeding wounds 
of his chastised body, as well as the shivers and fevers resulting from his heroic 
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ascetical life (136, 92). If such a man sometimes begins to weep—during his 
sermons or in the confessional (106, 75; 155, 110; 167, 114; 185, 130; 252, 178; 
265, 187; 312, 218) —it is because he has the spiritual gift of tears which so many 
saints had (or wanted to have), from the Fathers of the Desert to the Curé 
d’Ars, and for which the Rituale Romanum has reserved a special prayer. 
Scarcely needing sleep (112, 79), Donissan sometimes spends a whole night on 
his knees (320, 223). Since he is suffering from a heart disease, he grasps the left 
side of his chest with his hand (175, 123, etc.), and at last succumbs to angina 
pectoris (3/4, 218). This constant pain in his heart gives his features a natural 
expression of suffering, but it is transformed into tenderness if a sinner deserves 
his compassion (1/92, 136), or if he remembers the dead (280, 199). If he is 
dealing with deep-rooted sin or with the devil, his voice sounds dominating (266, 
187), harsh (285, 200), his gestures become crude (303, 211) and brutal (207, 
145). his eyes accuse (206, 145), he is shaken by the frenzy of a child (303, 212), 
his lips move convulsively (226, 159) and he speaks nervously (268, 188). 


His humility profits from his peasant habits. He does not hide his heart's 
desperation, moaning “Dear God” (252, 177) from time to time, or “I cannot 
goon” (278, 195). He calls himself an ignorant madman (265, 186) and a barren 
soul (280, 195). He completely mistrusts his own personality (305, 214), fears 
the reprimands of the archbishop or the criticism of his colleagues, whose 
superior judgment he takes for granted (3/2, 218). 


The whole tragedy of his life comes from a combination of his high 
standards of heroic sanctity and his boorish awkwardness, shyness and stubborn- 
ness. He had taken his resolution to fight Satan when he had first heard con- 
fessions at Houbourain (1/19, 84), but is too bashful to say a word about it to 
Menou-Segrais (/20, 85), or to his awkward confessor, Abbé Chapelaine (/41, 
100). He mortifies his body with the most rigorous discipline, but when Christ 
judges him fit for mystical graces Donissan tries to refuse this visit of the 
heavenly Spouse as a bliss which he does not deserve (/21, 86). Although he does 
not understand his own high spiritual life, the very expression of his face 
betrays him and everyone rises when he passes by (/15, 81). Donissan even be- 
lieves that the blissful presence of the Lord (127, 90), which he had once felt, 
might have been a complete illusion; he hates himself, and in a cold rage, ex- 
aggerates fasts and disciplines, proceeding to the superhuman renunciation of 
salvation in behalf of the salvation of others (1/32 to 139, 94 to 98) . The horrible 
anguish after this trial is all the greater because his physical suffering is the best 
natural pre-disposition for it. 


The question can be asked: does Donissan cause what is going to happen? 
Does the devil appear to him because he constantly thinks of him? Bernanos 
allows for this psychological explanation, stating that the priest had a tendency 
to waking dreams since childhood (123, 87), but he also presents material to 
suggest another explanation by showing Donissan hurrying to the confessional 
at Etaples to save souls. At any rate, the priest, weakened by his penances, 
breaks down on the way to Etaples and sees a vision in which Satan, in the 
shape of a horse-dealer, tempts him severely. The student of mysticism knows 
that divine and diabolic visions have the character of spiritual reality: dreams, 
ecstasies, swoonings, syncopes are the very landscape for the soul's flight to 
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heaven and hell. “Imaginary or real” (181, 127)—as Bernanos hints—Donissan 
has had a tremendous struggle with the devil. The decisive point is that the 
special grace given to Donissan in his dream—the grace to see the souls of others— 
is proven true at the moment of his awaking: he recognizes with certitude the 
angelic soul of the stone-cutter who finds him. Another consideration is that 
visionary dreams are said to be not mere associations of images, but to have a 
rational structure. This rational structure is stressed in particular by Donissan’s 
unswerving attitude during the dream. As long as Satan seems only a horse- 
dealer, he is kind, humble, and bashful (158-9, 111-2), but when he is convinced 
that he is dealing with Satan, he is paralyzed by horror (166, 117); he is bitter, 
desperate, and sighing (/6/, 114). True to his character, he even rebukes as a 
temptation the announcement of the charisma to see souls, and flings the word 
“Liar” into Satan’s face (178, 125). ¥ 

After recovering from the syncope Donissan’s tragic character is seen in 
its full light. Not being able to refuse the divine gift of seeing souls in all their 
nakedness, he thinks in his simplicity that it is natural to all confessors, and 
that he received it so late because he was not worthy of it before (187, 131). 
He wonders what is the matter with him—possession, madness, dream, or election; 
he “doubted not only himself, but also his sole hope” (193, 134). 

By fighting against Satan for the soul of Mouchette, Donissan returns to 
what seems to him his proper vocation. This incident, however, again causes 
him scruples, scandals, and finally medical treatment at the order of the Bishop, 
and a five year retreat with the Trappists (246, 174). He would never have been 
given a parish if his exemplary obedience and humility were not recognized 
by his superiors. In Lumbres, consumed by his passion for mankind and his 
disgust for sin, his activity dominates his life and he regards his desire for rest 
in monastic life or for death, as his greatest temptations (255, 182). He repulses 
them by prayer but his scruples remain; the alternation of scruples and activity 
forms the rhythm of both his natural and spiritual life. This proves true again 
in the room of Luzarnes, where he is hampered by fear of a Satanic trap. First 
he thinks the little boy is only dying and it is a shock to him when the nurse 
says that he is dead. The certitude of grace persuades him to raise the dead child, 
but he is haunted by the fear of scandal and the humble conviction of his own 
unworthiness (252 to 296, 197 to 207). He hesitates, and then repents for not 
having followed the hints of God. 

Exhausted and excited, Donissan is struck with angina pectoris, and he 
steadfastly believes that the opening of one eye of the corpse was a miraculous 
event; Satan—whose unfavorable intervention was always expected—had cheated 
him again (307, 210). The reason why he had not received the miracle from 
God is because he asked it with vehemence (304, 213), repeating his natural 
mistakes in the mystical life, in which he never asked direction because of 
his bashfulness. His interpretation of events is always negative; he is a born 
pessimistic peasant. This does not change his ontological love of God and his 
state as a mystic. The situation of this lifelong tempted mystic is fully evident 
in his last hours when he tries vainly to gather his faculties to write a report to 
his Ordinary, at a time when his soul’s interior was never freer, and his infused 


judgment never making more clear the humble state of his purgatorial sufferings 
for the love of God. 
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N. WRITER of imaginative literature has more directly described the 
state of grace conditioned by the state of nature. Bernanos has explained cer- 
tain antinomies in the life of the Curé d’Ars; more important, he has pointed 
out how the Satanic world has driven the saintly priest to his desperate struggle 
with the sins of others. He describes the sinful structure of the world as it lies 
before the inner eye of the divinely-chosen priest. 


In this world there is one angel, the mason Jean Marie (187, 131), whose 
pure heart recalls another unknown workman, the spouse of the Queen of 
Angels (1/88, 132); everyone else has dangerous spots on his character. Even 
the humanly sympathetic Menou-Segrais (probably modelled after the Curé 
d’Ars’ first pastor, Charles Barley, rector of Ecully) leads a very mediocre 
spiritual life. His danger is that of the theoretical expert in mysticism (like 
Abbé Cenabre in L’Imposture) who has not himself the slightest ascetic tendency 
(92, 65). He is conscious of his own intelligence, and regards his being a village 
pastor a result of his criticism and independence (87, 62). He does not know 
his parishioners very well, and he likes a certain elegance and coziness in his 
rectory (85, 62). He knows men and their wicked souls sufficiently (243, 164), 
but he has never converted a sinner, a miracle he expects from Donissan. His 
paternal glances are blended with irony; his compassion is not without pride. 
He is too intelligent not to know what the spiritual life is; therefore he always 
praises the regular clergy, penetrates the mystical state of Donissan, and realizes 
that his own life is “that of a well-heeled layman” (/06, 75). Already in the 
seminary he was famous as an epicure. Later he became secretary to the Bishop. 
He is a man of taste and aristocratic manners and provides very generously for 
the future of his nieces (87-8, 62-3). He understands that he has to learn from 
Donissan, but lacks the strength to do so. 


Menou-Segrais’ friend, Abbe Demange is somewhat different. Unctuous and 
benevolent (88, 63), he wishes platonically to bear the crosses of others (93, 66) 
but is the enemy of any exaggerated religious zeal (93, 66) and thinks that 
saints should be fresh, smiling, athletic men (97, 69). As for Donissan’s con- 
fessor, old Abbé Chapdelaine, “saturated in the Sulpician tradition” (//8, 83), 
he has never felt the slightest unrest. He smiles at what his penitent tells him, 
urges him not to try too hard: “We are not Carthusians . . . We must not fly 
too high” (145, 100) ; if Donissan believes him because of scruples of obedience, 
then he is “a very promising fellow” (145, 100) . Sabirous, the pastor of Luzarnes, 
is worse. A former professor of chemistry (268, 188), he is the man of experience 
who mistrusts all ecstasies; seeing Donissan’s body “motionless and as though 
struck by lightning”, he mistrusts his own senses (272, 191). His favorite expres- 
sions are “up to a certain point”, “by chance”, and “I withhold judgment” (277, 
194) ; if someone appeals to his priesthood, he replies “I am only an ordinary 
man” (279, 196). He is against mortification; inner peace is guaranteed by 
proper rules of health (283, 199). Speaking of the Redemption, he uses the ex- 
pression, “Ihe tragedy of Calvary” (284, 199) . Satan is “the rebel angel, to whom 
the holy innocence of our forefathers attributed so many marvels today better 
understood” (290, 203); when Donissan is struggling with the devil, he asks 
“Why this wrath? Against whom?” (294, 206). Unbelievers get along with him 
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very easily; for example, for the doctor he has such phrases as “I have my 
ministry and you have yours” (3/8, 222). He is delighted when there are aristo- 
cratic names on calling-cards (322, 225), and regrets that the clergy do not 
belong to the intellectual élite (327, 228). It is extremely embarassing for him 
when the famous writer, Saint-Marin, asks him if he believes in immortality 
(33741 235-7). He predicts a great future for mankind with the disappearance 


of “pauperism” and venereal diseases, and resents saints who disturb the peace- 
ful administration of the diocese (2634, 185). 


The bishop himself, Msgr. Papouin, is not very different from Sabirous. At 
his appointment to the episcopal see after the death of Msgr. de Targe, he was 
the favorite candidate of the Minister of Cults (87, 62). He thinks Donissan is 
a “barbarian” (90, 65), and enjoys the neurologist’s statement that Donissan’s 
excesses, which are “of another age” (247, 137), are simply due to a serious 
intoxication of the nervous cells (246, 172). He reproaches Menou-Segrais be- 
cause he has brought him into a painful situation with the government. After 
the second “scandal” caused by Donissan, the bishop has many documents de- 
stroyed and keeps the result of the inquiry secret (276, 194). 


Bernanos makes part of Satan’s slyness the fact that all these priests seem 
rather sympathetic at first sight, but their “tolerance” leads them to betray the 
spiritual realm to the liberal, pragmatic modern world of secularism. The two 
doctors are evidence as to how this world seems by definition to belong to Satan. 
Gallet is the typical egoist who stops at nothing; the character of the seducer of 
Mouchette is reflected in his plaintive voice (52, 37), his ugly yellow teeth (53, 
38), his bitter laughter (56, 39), and even in his little, mean writing (5/7, 36). 
His expressions betray his lack of feeling: after Mouchette has raged in con- 
tortions before him, he says “The crisis is over” (56, 39); he finds her suffering 
“a very interesting case” (69, 49). He speaks of duty although he avoids certain 
actions only for fear of the law (65, 46). He swears insistently that he does not 
believe in hell (74, 51), and his highest principle is where there is no witness, 
there is no proof (8/, 57). This anti-clerical deputy appears like a large-minded 
and reasonable man to the Bishop, because he helps—nobody knows why—hush 
up Mouchette’s suicide (and, as a result, the scandal surrounding Donissan) . 


Gambillet, the other doctor, is appreciated by his patients because he has 
such “funny stories” to tell to people who are dying; all the mothers of Chav- 
rances would like to have him for their son-in-law (319, 221). His diagnosis of 
Donissan’s case is famous: “Food that gives little nourishment, no exercise, 
quarters in a dilapidated rectory, the damp church, the confessional without 
light or air, thirteenth-century health rules’; it is reminiscent of the prescrip- 
tion which Dr. ‘Timecourt ordered for the Curé d’Ars: “hens and fat soups’. 
When Gambillet becomes aware of the countless drops of blood on the walls of 
Donissan’s room, however, he feels shivers run down his spine (334, 232). 


These anti-clerical, enlightened doctors are not very different from the 
nobleman, Jacques de Cadignan, Mouchette’s first seducer. His code of honor 
forbids him to marry her, since he is a loyal and hearty Frenchman who owes 
nothing to anyone and who knows what rank and family mean (J0, 7). A lie 
is an honest trick (/3, 9) and the abandoning of a mistress is a vital necessity 
(29, 21). He pretends to be a gentleman and a merry-maker (/3, 9), but he is 
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only a voluptuous cynic, criminally declaring the innocent Ravoult to be Mou- 
chette’s seducer (//1, 8). When he tries to persuade Mouchette to consent to an 
abortion, she kills him (49, 36). 


The moral decay in the world of Satan is accompanied b / intellectual pride. 
The ridiculous writer who appears in the concluding section—a caricature, it 
seems, of Anatole France—is a knight of the Legion of Honor, a member of the 
Academy (322, 224), who has written on all imaginable subjects, even on The 
Paschal Candle (327, 227); in his apparently superior wisdom he calls himself 
“the last of the Greeks” (324, 225). Actually, he is a lecher even in his ad- 
vanced years (326, 227) and has a most cowardly fear of death (325, 226). 
Restless, he tries to study a real saint, confident in his recognition of “a wild 
grandeur of which antique wisdom was unaware” (333, 232). He knows too 
well the futility of his own life; his hatred of priests is founded on their inability 
to guarantee his brutish egoism an eternity without God (34/, 237). Sometimes 
he flatters the Church: “‘were not the frenzied freethinkers silly indeed to hold 
the Church in contempt for a method of psychotherapy which they consider 
excellent and novel in a fashionable neurologist?” (356, 248); he considers as- 
suming “the guise of a country philosopher, disillusioned, become peaceable, 
opportunely pious” (358, 249). This self-deception is completely shattered when 
he lifts the curtain of the confessional and finds the dead priest. 


Bernanos is not interested in the personal sins of such people; he wants 
to indicate by their existence such a disorder in the world that it surpasses the 
strength of a single priest like Donissan. The presentation of the Malorthy 
family shows the result of generations of godlessness, which has killed con- 
science and obscured spiritual realities. Mouchette’s father is proud that his 
family has been outside the Church since the French Revolution. He is full 
of the most vulgar prejudices against the Church (/7, 12). He is a proud, 
wrathful, conceited coward (12, 9), sly and shrewd (7, 5), extorting what he can 
from others (/1, 8). Although his vices are ugly, this well-to-do brewer would 
not think of committing a crime that was punishable by law (/2, 9). He makes 
his family bear the brunt of his instinct for revenge, raging with theatrical ges- 
tures, parading a ridiculous conception of honor (/9, 14), confessing a clownish 
idolatry of science, and a slavish contempt for the nobility (2/, 15). Madame 
Malorthy is an ugly, rich and heartless woman (/6, 12), eager for what she calls 
the happiness of her children. She wants Germaine to attend catechism class, as 
a kind of medicine to prevent being seduced by poor lovers. With parents such 
as these, Mouchette’s moral and religious breakdown is all but inevitable. Al- 
though her parents did nothing to foster her conscience, this savage little girl 
has sound instinct (7, 5) and, at first, a natural shame (20, 15). The so-called 
ideals of her family make Mouchette shrewd in self-defense (7, 5); after her 
heart feels betrayed (24, 18), the obstinate lie is her only defense against their 
vulgar sentimentality (23, 17). This pre-disposition is strengthened by every 
obstacle: offended by her father, she leaves the house (25, 18); abandoned by 
Cadignan, she becomes his enraged enemy (33, 25); sneered at by Gallet, she 
despairs. In this process Satan’s gradual possession of her soul can be measured. 
Her voice becomes bitter, and imprudence becomes second nature (35-6, 27-8) ; 
the demon that has grown in her like a poisonous plant is betrayed in gestures 
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like digging her fingernails into the table (45-6, 32-3). Her cheeks grow fever- 
ishly red, her eyes are dry, and the joy of lying grows in her (47, 34). Cadignan 
judges her a mad dog (50, 35), and she has made Gallet a venomous beast 
(55, 39). In her hatred of Gallet, her writhing body suggested “something of 
the majesty of the animals”; (58, 41); in her delirium she says: “Another takes 
pleasure and admires himself in me... man or beast . . . Man or beast which 
holds me . . . Holds me fast . . . My loathsome lover!’’ (60, 42). These sug- 
gestions, together with the later declaration of the clearsighted Donissan that 
she is not guilty of having murdered Cadignan (203, 143), show that she is 
possessed. Her inner revolt, her curiosity (205-6, 145) and the fact that she never 
doubts her senses—whereas her family considers her mad (215, 151)—are other 
signs of her condition, which is given the fullest expression in a long speech 
to Cadignan in which she recognizes that she is drawn downwards by an un- 
known force, and is called by vicious voices (58-9, 41-2). She confesses to Gallet 
that it would be better to be an animal than to be subjected to the evil force 
that is in her (69, 48). 


The fact of her possession explains the price exacted of Donissan. To his 
redeeming passion she replies with hatred, obstinacy, cynicism and despair (1/92, 
137) ; she hates God in his servant (2/4, 151). After her encounter with Donis- 
san she enters the mock quietness a4 rebours of the negative mystic; without 
trembling, her head back and her throat tense before the mirror, she cuts her 
throat with a razor (219-22, 153-6). Perhaps Bernanos is himself horrified 
by his fictional record of the consequences of Donissan’s and Mouchette’s 
different possessions. Thanks to Donissan, Bernanos is able to suggest a chance 
of conversion in extremis for her, a miracle so improbable that the Bishop 
himself deigns to smile at it. 


We must understand that it is not only these individual cases, from Menou- 
Segrais to Mouchette, that are under the sun of Satan, but also the collectivity 
of men, the parishes and the country-towns. The great crowds of pilgrims who 
stream to Donissan’s confessional are only pursuing a fashionable piety. They 
come to Lumbres for a miracle; for the most part, they are incorrigible sinners 
who forget the essential nullity of their lives “which the warmth of a great soul 
for a moment raised above the level of day-to-day lies, restored to the kingdom 
of mankind!” (313, 218). 


, Bernanos seems to be writing in quite a naturalistic style, 
he creates a fascinating symbolism which draws the supernatural down to earth. 
These symbols, which for the reader have the quality of transcendental realities, 
are the greatest assets of his literary creation. For example, the reality of the 
devil in this novel is especially convincing because of his many different incar- 
nations, by his ubiquity. He appears as a horse-dealer, a little black walker (158, 
112), not unlike St. Theresa’s little black dwarf, whom she claims to have seen 
so often, and to have frightened away by sprinkling holy water on him. He also 
appears as a young merry-maker (157, 111)—a traditional form in whose guise 
he has ruined youth for centuries; his influence also makes itself felt in sen- 
timental prayer-books (1/50, 106), where it is less often recognized for what it 
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is. He is as double-faced as temptation: he plays the good Samaritan (162, 115-6), 
but without compassion; he speaks as a friend to men, but in a horribly coarse 
voice; he embraces men, but his kiss is disgusting (/634, 116-7). He assumes 
every face, even our own (293, 205-6). Only one weapon avails against him— 
prayer; before it he collapses like an empty sack (174, 120). He uses different 
means of attraction—rebellion, curiosity (271, 190), greed and lust, and plays 
with mankind as a hangman with his victim (320, 212); we all know him because 
we meet him every day, not “at a bend in the road”, but in our own hearts 
235, 165). 


The poetic suggestions of Bernanos enhance the atmosphere of absolute 
truth. Familiar Satanic associations and connotations of fire and hissing are 
masterfully exploited: the horse-dealer’s breath makes “a painful whistling 
sound” (170, 120). Sabirous whistles between his teeth (294, 206) when Donis- 
san addresses him as “Prince of this world”; old Saint-Marin constantly hisses his 
words instead of speaking them (329, 229), and when he finds Donissan dead in 
the confessional, he hisses between his teeth, “A fine miracle” (360, 251). 
Strangely enough, an absent-minded whistling is also the gesture of Dr. Gambil- 
let (320, 223). 


In this way a diabolic atmosphere constantly accompanies the possessed 
souls of the novel. Dangerous flames are in the eyes of Fathers Sabirous and 
Cadignan; and there is a terrible fire in the eyes of Mouchette, that “little servant 
of Satan, Saint Brigit of the void” (220, 155). When she appears at Cadignan’s 
castle, the wind pushes the door open and stirs up the flame of the lamp (34, 
24); when she enters Dr. Gallet’s home, “the echo of her hasty steps on the 
flagstones had not yet died away behind her” (51, 36). An impression is con- 
veyed that she is someone who is pursued; her very laughter is sinister, since the 
peaceful shadows of the evening sun on the armchair vanish at once (51, 34). 
When the sceptical Sabirous dares to show Donissan’s room to Saint-Marin, the 
lamp that he holds in his hand becomes an agent for the release of hatred, as 
if it possessed a perverse will of its own. (335-344, 230-8). After Mouchette has 
committed murder, she begins to stifle her conscience; accordingly, in an un- 
conscious gesture, she wraps herself very tightly in her black coat (51, 34). 
These correspondences between reality, psychology, and metaphysical truth are 
ideal cases of the precise comparisons which Flaubert has called “rapports fatals’, 
because of their inner truth. 


These “‘rapports” also exist between nature and the mystical life of Donis- 
san. When the winter day’s dim light is breaking through the window pane as 
though seen through water, we recognize that the priest is actually in ecstasy, 
his natural day shining only dimly into the mystical (126, 89). After his dark 
night, when he has made the offer of his life—of which nobody knows—the faith- 
ful bow before him on their way to the Christmas service (/36, 96); similarly, 
when he walks through the country, “a passing wagoner tipped his hat to him 
without knowing why” (/4/, 100). Twenty years later a farmer remembered 
that “When he uttered the name of God . . . our stomachs went queasy, as though 
we had just heard a clap of thunder” (1/6, 82). 


When Satan (in the guise of the horse-trader) tries to joke about his indif- 
ference to the weather, he nevertheless betrays himself: “I am always cold . . . 
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I am Cold itself’ (168, 119) —the ice of the endless distance from God. Bernanos 
also shows that Satan’s attack on sanctity is linked with the irruption of the 
world which persists even in contemplative prayer. Just at the moment that 
Donissan, after recollection, has lifted the dead body of little Havret like a host 
up to the Cross, cries are heard on the street, destroying the mystical silence 
and the hoped-for miracle (306, 214). Sounds and perfumes remain with us, 
even in silent prayer (299, 209). If the world is completely forgotten, however, 
the world assumes the love and inner radiance of the saint. There is a legend 
about St. Francis and St. Clara: one day when they spoke of the love of God, 
all Mount La Vernia became ablaze with a warm red fire which could be seen 
by the peasants of Umbria. Bernanos suggests something similar in a scene in 
the garden of the Havrets, echoing with birds’ songs and shining under the 
sunbeams after Donissan’s great outcry over “the mystery of human suffering, | 
of a God outraged in man, His refuge!” (286, 202). 


Bernanos always allows the possibility for the sceptic to correct this sym- 
bolism. Nevertheless, he provides an example of the latent superstition in the 
attitude of “reasonable men”: after Saint-Marin, Sabirous and Gambillet dis- 


cuss death, they turn pale when the stairs creak—it is only Marthe, the governess 
(342, 238). 


The whole apostolic life of Donissan is symbolized by his pair of old, worn 
shoes, which he wears everywhere. After his night of flagellation these boots are 
seen in a puddle of blood (136, 96); Saint-Marin notices them in Donissan’s 
bed-room, “two poor old shoes, filled with an infinite weariness, more wretched 
than men” (332, 231); the first thing the writer notices when he opens the con- 
fessional are “two rough shoes like those discovered over there” (359, 250).15 

Comparisons of psychological and supernatural data register with an im- 
pressive inevitability. Heaven and earth are described as being together like two 
fluids of unequal density (299, 209). Death is always a presence in life, “like 
a face seen lying under deep, clear water’ (326, 227); not to look it in the face 
is to be wasting one’s time with picture-magazines in a dentist’s waiting-room 
(339, 236). Aged authors who dream of one last great work are like dying 
cats, who still caress with their claws the carpet’s wool, and languish upon fine 
colors a glance full of obscure tenderness” (355, 247). 


Donissan’s spiritual life also finds symbolic expression. He is treated by 
Satan like a man who is bound to the mast of a ship and whipped there (/70, 
120). He sees virtues and sins in man like a physician observes the veins and 
arteries of the human body (/75, 123). He has seen too many sins to be able to 
swim on the surface of life like the “Christian of good will”, and talk glibly 
about grace (96, 69). He is crippled in his courage, seeing the extent of Satan’s 
domain (293, 203). Menou-Segrais has told him that concupiscence is a chronic 
illness, a compromise between sickness and health (23/, 162). He feels the 
dizziness of temptation as a crown of thorns (/63, 115); his will is drawn out 
of his soul like a sword from its sheath (166, 117). He knows despair as well 
as the elderly artist who collapses before his work, or the man whose beloved 
is defiled before his eyes (122, 86). 


Donissan’s temptation is like being put to the test by the torturer (3/2, 
218). Sometimes he believes that he has been overcome by Satan; then his cry 
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of despair sounds “like the last shovelful of earth tossed into a grave” (295, 207), 
and he is like a shipwrecked man who cannot see the shining sail (296, 208). 
Another dream-image presents Donissan on the prow of the ship, sinking to 
his knees before the storm (252, 177). Before God’s dazzling promise, he must 
learn to submit like a child “whose little hands do great things unawares” (296, 
207). Donissan awaited God's grace as confidently as a child expects his daily 
bread from his father’s hands (183, 129). He has the grace of spiritual child- 
hood; therefore, his vision is like that of the child, “so full and so pure that 
the universe of which he has just possessed himself cannot at first be severed 
from the quivering of his own joy” (200, 141). When Donissan feels God's help 
coming to him, he throws out his arms towards salvation “like a diver .. . 
who, in the dark and vibrant water, already opens his eyes to the light above” 
(271, 190). He never ceases to pray, even during his time of spiritual dryness 
when his prayers were imprisoned “in a block of bronze” (258, 182). Hearing 
the sins of the unrepentant, he becomes a crumbling wall covered with obscene 
inscriptions (255, 179-80) . 


But Donissan also knows the complete silence of Satan and the sudden em- 
brace of God; clamor is replaced by silence (125, 88), and he is like “a man who 
awakens to confront an unknown countryside” (193, 136). Then, however, a 
false note comes from the orchestra; the director is aware of it, but is unable 
to check it (126, 89). This picture of the invasion of the soul by God is equal 
to that of the greatest mystical writers. 


Bernanos’ symbolic art is also suggested by a careful reading of the proper 
names of the novel’s characters. Donissan is a somewhat camouflaged name for 
the man who rebukes grace, who denies the gift (don niant). The Malorthy’s 
are a family among which Satan has sown a bad seed of stinging nettles (des 
mauvaises orties, mal orties). Behind the strange spelling of Menou-Segrais we 
may detect a hint of the man who is not living in accordance with the mys- 
tical secrets he knows, (the man aux menus secrets). The profligate Cadignan 
is worthy of his concubines (des catins digne). Sabirous seems to have the old 
provencal name for scholar (saberut) , a title which this rationalist would appre- 
ciate more than that of priest. Dr. Gallet is, as his character proves, a scabby 
sheep (galeux); Dr. Gambillet, who enjoys telling “stories” to the dying, is the 
man who dances through life like a hopping animal (il gambille, il fait des gam- 
bades) . Abbé Chapdelaine is probably less interested in the spiritual life than in 
canon’s cassock and collar (chape de laine). The canon Cibot is said to have 
lost his appetite after hearing the circumstances of Donissan’s death; he might 
be considered the man who likes his dishes (Latin: cibos), etc. 


Conclusion 
ai suggests the metaphysical explanation for those mysterious 
forces which modern parapsychology and metapsychology admit. Asceticism is 
seen in its positive aspect. Sanctity is shown to lead to what seems to be a 
despairing deadlock, because the saint always tries to deny his sanctity on 
account of his humility; this impels him to seek higher degrees of perfection, 
offering sacrifices and renunciations which are possible only by a superhuman 
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atonement bearing the features of the sin for which atonement is made. This 
is seen in the example of Donissan and also in Abbé Chevance of L’Imposture. 
Bernanos underlines the text “Work out your salvation in fear and trembling”; 
sanctity means a conflict with oneself and the world. Sanctity always depends 
on a man’s nature: there are “optimistic” saints like little Chantal and the Curé 
de Campagne, and “pessimistic” saints like Donissan and Chevance. But both 
kinds stand under the Cross all their lives and do not hesitate to mount it with 
Christ, and endure the same despised death as their Master. The spectators (or 
the readers) try to understand, but are often as blind as they were on Calvary, 
and this is Bernanos’ greatest psychological asset. As Alexandre Piny, called 
the “maitre du pur amour”, emphasizes, without special gifts, nobody could ever 
distinguish the diabolically possessed from true saints undergoing a purgative 
possession. The saints themselves draw their greatness from this most humiliat- 
ing and horrible of all states: “Despite their repugnance for such a desolate con- 
dition, they say Fiat to God’s will in order to love his good intention more than 
deliverance from this situation.”!® In spite of all their love of God, they are 
never sure of God’s love for them. St. John of the Cross gives this idea classical 
expression in the Dark Night of the Soul (Book V): “When Pure Light strikes 
the soul in order to expel its impurities, the soul perceives itself to be so... 
wretched that it seems as if God is fighting against it, that it has become the 
adversary of God.” Donissan corresponds perfectly to this formula. 


Some Catholic commentators are still repeating the cliché that Bernanos’ 
attitude is Jansenist. This is ridiculous unless they mean to indicate simply a 
“pessimistic” Catholic. The fact is that such critics are dissatisfied because 
Bernanos’ aesthetic expression of his spiritual vision is of such a bold directness 
that the mediocre spirit cannot distinguish categorically between the great 
sinner and the great saint. The painful impression that the unedifying deaths of 
Bernanos’ heroes produce on such readers is a revealing indication of their mis- 
understanding of the spiritual life, their hunger for miracles, and their ignorance 
of the central nature of humility. St. Thomas himself would have subscribed to 
Bernanos’ conception that we cannot make any statements about the ways 


of grace. 


The riddles of life hidden by grace can never be recognized by man because 
grace cannot be subjected to any experimental test. The death of Bernanos’ 
“saints” seems a scandal, but it is not so great a scandal as the death of Joan of 
Arc, burnt as a witch by the decree of bishops, with the seal of the Apostolic 
delegate, and nevertheless canonized 500 years later. Nor is it a greater scan- 
dal than the death of St. Dominic, who, surrounded by a crowd of monks 
who wished to anticipate his canonization, opened his mouth to tell them, “I 
accuse myself of having always preferred the conversation of young girls to 
that of old women.” Although “No one knows what takes place in a dying man’s 
head” (Un Crime, p. 101), one thing seems certain: “Our agonies bear the sign 
of remorse. They give witness against the past and break its ties, announcing 
our shame to the full in anticipation of the ineffable judgment. . . . But the 
august life of the saint comes to hurl itself into this agony as into an abyss of 
light and bliss.” (S. Dominique, p. 42, 36). 


Bernanos has given literary expression to the palpable irruption of super- 
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nature into nature, of heaven into earth, of God into man. The setting of his 
novels is that for which St. Thomas once coined the wonderful word, aeviternum: 
here, we are at the cross roads of the temporal and the eternal. 
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Ventre-deux-guerres (Montréal: Valiquette, 1943), pp. 183-199; Bibliography, p. 243. J. M. Carriere, 
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Towards a Mass Civilization 


Onn first task is to understand our own times. What does this entry of the 
masses into history signify? What is its social motivation? 

We can recover the meaning of this arrival of the masses on various levels 
of civilization. 

Basically, we discover first the development of techniques: successive 
industrial revolutions favor the evolution of a new cycle of civilization by the 
very fact that whole masses of people are in the process of passing a certain 
“threshold” of social existence, when previously they were only “extras” in the 
theatre of history. An extremely weak technical development used to permit 
only a small number to pass this threshold of humanity; it is as if some genius 
of humanity had preferred that a few might live a human life, rather than 
no one. We are witnesses of the end of a cycle in which tremendous masses lived 
by proxy through a civilized élite, who alone exercised a civilizing function. 
Too often we forget that this is not only a technical revolution but also a demo- 
graphic revolution: not only has the population considerably increased, but the 
urban concentration favors new modes of collective consciousness. On the level 
of social-economic structures, we easily see how a “bourgeois” civilization tends, 
by a complex development, to give birth to a mass civilization. On one hand, 
this civilization tends to destroy its own hierarchies by its appeal to maximum 
consumption by a maximum number of individuals. Advertising must constantly 
stir up more needs in order to expand the market; and thus the capitalist 
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society, by one of its own requirements, has recourse to the masses. It is a fact 
that the world-wide raising of the standards of living during this phase of 
civilization has hastened the arrival of the mass at social existence. But on the 
other hand this same society, in proportion to its strength, provokes as a con- 
trary result a mass consciousness. When the artisan becomes proletarian, hiring 
out his work for a wage after being eliminated from the ownership of the 
goods he produces, he can only arrive at the quality of man as mass. Here his 
protest is the first discovery of value, and from the beginning that protest has 
the dimensions of the mass. Even if it is born in only a few men, it “has value 
for” a whole mass, which, through its men, discovers that it is that great col- 
lective actor previously mentioned. Mass organizations and mass parties give 
expression to this process of accumulated revolt. 

Thus the bourgeois civilization brings about a mass civilization in three 
ways:—as its own requirement in a competitive system, as its partial effect through 
world-wide raising of living-standards, as its antagonist through class warfare. 

It is necessary to add to these complex factors the role of modern wars; 
since wars are national and mobilization is total, there are men by the million 
who suffer and fight. In a different way than through urban concentration, a 
grouping of men for war forges a mass consciousness which is relatively tenacious 
and which is relatively oriented by the same destiny and will. 

These processes, stemming from Europe, have extended to America in 
special forms and with great rapidity. Today they are conquering Asia, with 
the entry into history of millions of Orientals. Thus only the Arab world 
and Africa still remain outside the movement; doubtless this exception gives 
their civilizations a more and more original and attractive character. (It re- 
mains to be seen whether this character is fundamentally due to their delay in 
the movement of history and whether events will give them the opportunity of 
integrating themselves in it without perishing.) 

On the cultural level this social change takes other forms: nevertheless, we 
find the same complex filiation from an elite culture to something like a mass 
culture which is still being born. 

Bourgeois culture invites general consumption. It appeals to common 
opinion, to everyone’s inclination; it is not esoteric, secret; for it, uniqueness is 
a defeat; ideally everyone should taste, understand, and love. In the last analysis 
the public is the mass. 

Bourgeois culture prepares the way for a more collective civilization by 
initiating popular education. In the name of equalitarian ideology and the 
“formal” conception of liberties, universal suffrage is supposed to express an 
equal aptitude from all in judging public affairs. The multiplication of schools 
has helped the majority reach a certain “threshold” of humanity, just as, on 
a different level, the distribution of a very great quantity of consumer’s goods 
has brought the masses to a certain economic “threshold”. 

But at the same time bourgeois culture provokes by contrast other cultural 
necessities. In effect there is an open crisis in proportion to the growing split 
between artistic creation and the taste of a more and more uncultured public: 
a renewal of art is awaited from a new communion between the artist and 
the deep expectancy of the people. This need, dimly felt, coincides with the 
elaboration of new means of communication—which we would hesitate to call 
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cultural—forged by the growth of consciousness within the mass. Certainly, 
slogans and propaganda are still the caricature of a mass culture, but we need 
not deceive ourselves—a mass civilization requires new means of expression. 
What is being sought is a civilization which would not only be by the elite and 
for the elite. Since revolt and intrigue for power are at the origin of this mass 
consciousness, it is natural that its expression be worn and crude; but a critique 
of these modes of thought is not enough: we are faced with a new situation, 
which has scarcely been confronted except by Communism. 


Primacy of the Person 


Patel is the first level of analysis: a sort of contemporary need of our con- 
sciousness, a reading of current history where we try only to understand, holding 
in suspense all evaluation or appreciation. But in proportion as we pass from 
the technical level to social-economic structures and cultural expression, we 
approach the point where a civilization requires decisions, choices in regard to 
man, where it is a matter of desiring a certain type of man. 


It is here that we meet the description with a requirement, the require- 
ment that the person be the very aim of the whole civilizing will. We cannot 
describe civilization indefinitely without participating in the choice which drives 
it ahead. There is then a second line of reflection, in the ethical-pedagogical 
order, which comes to meet the first, more purely sociological analysis. 


It must now be asked if our personalist demand is bound up with the civili- 
zation of the elite which is yielding under the pressure of the mass civilization: 
in brief, if it is a fundamental requirement for the future or only a sociological 
resistance from the past. This is another way of asking if personalism is a variety 
of individualism. The rising of the masses is a good touchstone for this dis- 
cernment, which must first be exercised in regard to our own pretensions; it 
forces us to reduce “the primacy of the person” to its essentials, in order to 
remove its out-of-date masks. 


Only a fundamental experience of humanity justifies our claim for the 
person: the ascetic experience in all its forms. Let us understand by this the 
experience that the decisive discoveries of humanity, in the intellectual, moral, 
aesthetic or spiritual order, have come from men who have undergone the stages 
of an initiation: stages of knowing, of moral existence, of aesthetic purification, 
of spiritual asceticism. Even on the level of the sciences, which, above all, is by 
right that of universal understanding, discovery is the isolated perception of a 
thinker who has known how to renew the position of the very problems his time 
seeks to resolve. For every ascetic experience introduces a qualitative order which 
goes from anonymity to personality, from “they” to “I”. In his earliest writ- 
ings Emmanuel Mounier tried to take as a guide this hierarchy of the quali- 
ties of existence, graded from anonymity to personality, in order to create a 
comparable hierarchy of social ties; from the crowd; the group of partisans, 
the vital community, the abstract society, to the human community which would 
be in the fullest degree a “person of persons”. 
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The person, then, is not at all an achievement of civilization which may be 
defended, but an historical task earned by the rare experience of the ascetic. 
It is less a matter of protecting the individual than of advancing the person. 

What then does our analysis of the mass become when’ we confront it with 
this demand of “personalization”. Is it simply, like the mob, the other pole of 
every ascending movement, of every personal ascesis? 

If we apply this requirement of personalization as a check on our first so- 
ciological analysis, we are led to distinguish two realities under the name of 
mass, or rather two movements, one of which is effectively oriented towards the 
person, while the other turns away. 

On one hand the masses are badly differentiated groups, which common 
wretchedness bring together. The harshness of the conditions of life imposed 
upon individuals—who are like the scattered reality of these groups—has pre- 
vented the formation of an autonomous personal life. But they are capable, 
when the moment comes, of welding themselves together naturally, of becom- 
ing a mass, and this transition to the mass state marks for them the passing to 
the primitive consciousness of their will to live and of their strength. This was 
undoubtedly the case when the Italian slaves were urged on to insurrection by 
Spartacus. Thus, in our times, the proletariat has become conscious as a mass 
of its oppression and of its possibilities, and large sections of native populations 
in the colonies find themselves at the beginning of this change. This positive 
and active way of “being the mass” represents an authentic progress for collec- 
tivities which were less than masses, and which enter humanity by the mass, 
at the same time that they attain a sense of values by their protest. For the par- 
ticles of these collectivities, “to be the mass” is truly to advance towards the per- 
son, and in particular to be oriented towards the values of fellowship, more 
essential than the values of rupture. 

In this respect, we must distinguish very sharply between mass and mob. 
The mob is a temporary and visible grouping which is neither a model, an 
element, nor an intermediary stage of the mass; circumstances bring it to- 
gether and it does not survive them; emotions, often violent passions permeate 
it. The elements which it causes to coagulate derive from the decomposition of 
hardier societies, and therefore for individuals it is a relapse, an alibi, a solution 
of bankruptcy. The mass, on the contrary, is penetrated by human values which 
it feels through the process of militant protest. 

On the other hand, the word mass designates a contemporary phenomenon 
in which the agglomeration marks a mental regression; this backward step is 
more obvious when more evolved structures (intermediary communities, crafts- 
men) have first been destroyed. This procedure, unlike the previous one, is 
experienced passively; men “are made mass”, rather than themselves “creating 
the mass”. We might, in this sense, speak of “massification”; this process has 
been developed in a sustained fashion in modern societies since the middle of 
the 19th century, and with an accelerated speed since the beginning of the 20th 
century. On a society already established, it works as a dissolvant, at the same 
time that it exerts a cohesive action on the lowest level. While the above-men- 
tioned mass phenomenon is accompanied by a certain advance in the order of 
consciousness—an advance which among the leaders is carried to a very high 
degree—“massification” is expressed in a general collapse of consciousness, by 
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a levelling of already growing personalities, by conformism and enervation. It 
even gives birth to a certain neurosis whose actual gravity is hidden by its ex- 
tension, and which Phillipe de Felice has perfectly described: “Among subjects 
normai in appearance, it is not unusual to observe disturbing attacks of excite- 
ment and depression, strange alterations of logic, and above all a deficiency 
of the will which is translated by a singular plasticity to suggestions of interior or 
exterior origin.” (Foules en delire, extases collectives.) 


Masses, in the first sense, have acquired a certain collective personality. 
They are capable of becoming a movement. Since the French Revolution, and 
above all, since the beginning of the worker movement, they have passed to 
the center of history. The mass, as created by modern means of massification, 
is, in every sense of the word, amorphous. It has no exterior contours, and its 
mentality, its customs, are dictated to it more every day by the techniques of 
suggestion and obsession employed by political propaganda, and by the great 
instruments of vulgarization—radio, cinema, digest literature (mass media) 
which make it possible to reach men simultaneously, and impose on them an 
increasingly uniform language and psychic structure. 


This distinction should not be carried too far, since the two aspects of the 
mass—becoming a mass and being massified—often cross in the same historic 
reality. But the distinction is necessary for those who find it convenient to con- 
fuse them. The contemptuous name of masses is currently applied both to 
groups of men in the process of individually abdicating their autonomy under 
the pressure of modern structures, and to other groups which have united in order 
to acquire a personality, an autonomy which is certainly collective, but in which 
the fundamental motive power and the remote end still remains, for each of 
the members of a group, the desire for a life which offers a possibility of per- 
sonal development. But nothing is more persistent than a certain philosophical 
and literary tradition which scorns the vulgarity and the materialism of the 
masses, whom destitution has depersonalized; for the poor man can be identified, 
but the mass of the wretched is indistinguishable, and a more difficult object 


of pity. ... 


Paradoxical Tasks 





W. ARE at the cross-roads of two lines of analysis that we have followed. 
On one line we have watched the passing of an elite civilization in the process 
of becoming a mass civilization, and in this we recognize the authentic task 
of our civilization; we ought to consent to it, not only because this change has 
a quantitative significance—more human beings are arriving at human life 
itself—but because it represents a qualitative change of societies: a return to the 
simple, to the vigorous, to the healthy, a spontaneous practice of exchanges, of 
communication, of distribution. On the other hand, we continually have to 
rediscover the enduring experience of the personal life, knowing that mediocre 
humanity is only indifferently attracted by the extreme adventures of the solitude 
of the sage, the saint, the scholar, or the artist. This endless rediscovery helps us 
discern the descending movement which makes humanity undergo the mass 
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techniques, at the same time that the will of the mass reveals itself as a liberating 
force for vast human agglomerations. 

This complex diagnosis assures us that our times do not permit us to en- 
visage a harmonious solution of the tensions we have just uncovered. On the 
one hand, we do not have the power to strip our ethics entirely of its individual. 
istic vein. Whether we like it or not, cultural, artistic, and philosophical values, 
the types of life which have merged with this ethic in the bourgeois era, will for a 
long time continue to make for both strength and weakness. Understanding this, 
we must continue courageously to carry on ethics and culture, in order to con- 
tinue this memory of humanity without which there is no authentic creation. 
We must preserve a continuity with the ancients, the people of the middle ages, 
the 17th century classicists, and the men of the 18th and 19th centuries, even if 
we do not yet know how these values of civilization can be grafted, revivified, 
and in their time re-created by a new civilization issuing from the masses. This 
is particularly true for those who are continuing a classical culture without 
knowing very well what place it can take in another context of civilization. The 
new Renaissance is not yet in sight; very often it is necessary to carry on 
modestly in counterpoint, for want of being able to make a harmony. Without 
any uneasiness of conscience, we must love the Greek theatre, Shakespeare, and 
symbolist poetry, and nevertheless positively will this other civilization which 
is in rupture with that which has transmitted these great works to us. 

On the other hand, it is no longer possible for us to disassociate the move- 
ment towards the liberation of the masses from the mass techniques which debase 
them. We might well ask if Marxist-Leninism is the only effective method of 
mass liberation; we may also inquire whether other countries—for example, 


India—will be in a position to supply another concrete answer; but we must. 


acknowledge that for the moment we do not see the dawn of others. All that 
we can do is to assist in creating a greater awareness of the process of “massifi- 
cation”. But we will be understood only if we resist anti-mass personalism, lay 
aside our protective instincts, positively will a civilization of work, and speak 
to the interior of a movement which is already moving in the direction of this 
civilization. Only under these conditions can we denounce the mortal perils 
which mass techniques bring to the masses. 

The efficacy of Marxist-Leninism appears to correspond more to a situation 
and to the dimensions of masses in the process of welding themselves than to a 
certain state of economic structures. Revolutionary movements in Russia and 
in Asia first result from the encounter of a technique of masses with masses 
at the point of crystallization. But these techniques carry their own logic. They 
tend to use the masses which they have placed in movement as an instrument; 
after having been the cohesive ferment and liberator of the masses, the revo- 
lutionary groups tend to substitute themselves for them in order to carry on 
this movement in the path of their own will and the maintenance of their power. 

But this movement, seized by the directing oligarchies, does not correspond 
to the desire of the masses; for the masses created by capitalism or emerging 
from feudal wretchedness have a profound desire of being something other 
than masses, of reaching not only a level necessary for material happiness, but 
also the possibilities and expression of free people. The masses are a revolu- 
tionary reality, but the myth of the masses is the most dangerous of all those 
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that the progressivist myth conceals. It is not progressive at all to imagine that 
the future of the masses is to be larger and more homogeneous masses. Masses do 
not exist for themselves nor for the parties which take over their representation. 
To be with the masses, to think with the masses, means first of all to participate 
in their pain and their struggle; whether we like it or not, political problems 
present themselves and ought to be resolved in their dimension. But to be with 
the masses means also to adhere sincerely enough to them in order to share 
their hope and to feel in their revolt the fundamental need of leaving an inhu- 


man condition, where oppression is expressed in leisure as in work by the level- 
ling of bodies and spirits. 


How may we express concretely this critical and creative value of the person 
in a civilization which is passing from the elite to the mass? The problem has 
two aspects, each of which can be made the object of a complete study. There 
is first a political aspect, since it is at the level of national control that mass 
techniques bring on perversion. The great task of generations to come will 
be to recover the “formal” liberties which the bourgeoisie elaborated in order 
to liberate themselves, and confiscated to their profit, and to graft on the new 
civilization this experience of humanity. For the great age begun with the 
Habeas corpus, the defense of municipal liberties in Flanders and elsewhere, 
the conquest of a political right for the opposition, carried further by religious 
tolerance, freedom of opinion, the right to investigate, to make mistakes, to 
create—this great period has a human significance which surpasses the interests 
of the bourgeoisie as a class. Either we shall lift the bourgeois hypothesis which 
weighs down these values and succeed in recovering them for a new workers’ 
civilization, or else this new civilization will destroy itself spiritually in fana- 
ticism. 

The problem has, moreover, an educative aspect: anti-totalitarian vigilance 
cannot be exercised at the level of revolutionary movements unless these move- 
ments take seriously the education of militants, to the same degree as their 
training for agitation. If some day there is to be a workers’ civilization, it will 
be something other than a new oligarchy to the degree that the capacity to dis- 
cuss, decide and administer will have been attained during the very period of 
their exploitation by the greatest possible number of those now exploited. This 
attempt to raise the level of the worker is the great task of unionism. Esprit 
will soon take up again an aspect of this problem of education: the “‘personalists” 
and the militants of the mass movements must mutually educate each other 
(and it must be truly a mutual education, for it is with this opportunity that 
“intellectuals” can learn to rid themselves of their individualistic reflexes, or to 
catch a glimpse of the passing of their aristocratic culture to a popular culture) .' 
But it must be well understood that this formation must be accomplished and 
can only be accomplished in the very framework of the struggle and in starting 
out from the objectives of the worker’s claims; otherwise we will forge a culture 
of mystification and lead the militants astray in dilettantism. 


We return here, through the other path of our analysis, to that same para- 
doxical situation just previously mentioned; it is necessary to continue the ancient 
culture in all that it may possess of value, and at the same time to search for a 
new culture which will issue from the very effort of mass liberation. The route 
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that we have to follow is full of contradictions; our time is not that of peaceful 
and harmonious solutions; we have to extricate our requirement of “personal- 
ism” from the civilizing context which limits its radiance. On the other hand 
it is necessary for us to help a mass civilization escape “massification”. Theoreti- 
cally we understand that this double effort is one and the same task, but in the 
concrete order we can only rarely throw a bridge between one and the other 


undertaking. But life can only be difficult, in the arduous moulting-time of our 
humanity. 


Translated by JOSEPH L. CAULFIELD 





1 Cf. the special issue of Esprit, “Condition Prolétarienne et Lutte Ouvriére”, July-August 1951. 
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its conclusions, but by the order of its con- | tured in recent years in the 
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When St. Thomas Aquinas undertook substantially incorporated in his 
the composition of his Summa Theologiae, | vecent important study of the 
his thought responded to this dominating | philosophy of St. Thomas, pub- 
necessity, thus avoiding the frames of | lished by Vrin. 
thought and the scholarly servitudes which 
in his university education blocked the ul- 
timate effort by which a man finally creates a work. It was obviously impossible 
to construct, in the proper sense of the word, a science of theology upon either 
the lectio of scripture, which was before all else the course of a teacher of 
theology, or upon the quaestiones disputatae which were his most brilliant 
exercise. The lector was bound to his text; the disputator to the temporal 
circumstances of the controversy; in both cases, the liberty in which the intelli- 
gence can develop its dominating intuitions and embody them in adequate 
systematic demonstrations was lacking. Ordo disciplinae, says St. Thomas in the 
prologue of the Summa: such an organic construction is required by the very 
object of knowledge, which is not delivered to the mind without that secret 
order outside of which the most exact formulations are, scientifically speaking, 
only shapeless and cloudy matter. 











St. Thomas himself tells us expressly the intention of his new work: he 
wants to remove the obstacles which official instruction then presented, in that: 
“ea quae sunt necessaria ad sciendum non traduntur secundum ordinem discipli- 
nae, sed secundum quod requirebat librorum expositio (lectio), vel secundum 
quod se praebebat occasio disputandi (quaestiones)”’* 


It is important, then, as much for the sake of the work as for the sake of 
the author, to discern the ordo of the Summa Theologiae; not only the logical 





* “Those things which are necessary for knowledge are not taught accord- 
ing to the order of the discipline, but according to the requirements of the 


explication de textes, or according to the demands of the occasion of the dis- 
putation.” 
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plan, with its divisions and subdivisions, but the interior movement which ani- 
mates the framework it has created; for this movement, together with the scien- 
tific reasons which govern the whole arrangement, will reveal the intellectual 
options which determined in a given case the emphasis or the position of a 
particular part. For example, would it be by the simple material trick of a classi- 
fication that the treatise on grace (at the end of the first part of the second 
part), is found, to the vast astonishment of certain readers, before the treatise 
on Christ (third part)? No, there we have the result of an express design whose 
power cannot be demonstrated too often. The plan of St. Thomas’ Summa is 
a pathway to its spirit. 


O Sacred Scripture and “Ordo Distiplinae” 


FFICIAL instruction in theology at the University of Paris, and following 
its example, at all the medieval universities, was based upon the text of the 
Bible, Old and New Testaments. The courses (lectiones) of the master were 
properly constituted by a reading (legere) of the sacred text, developing into a 
doctrinal exegesis according to a systematic division fitted to the mode of the 
times. Obviously, we are not concerned only with that general method of theolo- 
gical learning, which, as the elaboration of a revealed donné, rather than of an 
experimental or rational conclusion, must evidently stem from scriptural or other 
sources, the depositary of this revelation. We are concerned with a pedagogical 
law: instruction consists in the line-by-line explanation of the text, and the 
professor is designated by his true name when called lector. 


Such was the general method of instruction in the schools from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth centuries; the texts were “read”, and the books which thus 
served as the bases of courses were officially inscribed in the programs of the 
various faculties. In grammar, Priscian and Donatus were read; in rhetoric, 
Cicero and Quintilian; in logic and in philosophy, Porphyry, Boethius, then 
Aristotle; in medicine, Isaac Israeli, etc. 

In theology, the Bible was the text whose reading and interpretation was 
the first duty of the teacher or regent; the ordinary lesson, as it was called, was 
a scriptural lesson. This formation through the explication de textes doubtless 
had its inconveniences, and we know how the later scholasticism was weighed 
down by such a system, but in the thirteenth century the procedure had a normal 
efficacy, at least in many fields, and gave full measure in spiritual development 
and in doctrinal quality. Obviously, for the master of the faculty of 
theology the text had a high worth, providing the very object of his teaching: 
the word of God; while in the other fields, the texts were only more or less 
perfect expositions of a science open in other ways to the conquest of nature. 
The fact remains that this biblical lesson was at one with a universal pedagog- 
ical practice completely characteristic of the time. 


St. Thomas’ works find their raison d’étre and their characteristics in this 
universal practice, as his university career finds in it a frame. Mandonnet 
has been able, following this idea, not only to establish the chronology of an 
entire block of St. Thomas’ works, but also to determine the meaning, the 
technical procedures, and doctrinal resources of those scriptural readings.” St. 
Thomas’ time saw the final fruition of a literary genre which had grown little 
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by little from glosses. Explanations of texts, in the form of glosses, had pro- 
duced an abundant theological literature during the course of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the concentrated traditional richness of the patristic works was 
brought together in collections of “sentences”. The triumph of the Glossa ordi- 
naria, and then the extension of the gloss of Peter Lombard to the Psalms and 
to the epistles of St. Paul (glossa major) are evidence of the place of Sacred 
Scripture in the theological study of the time. They also betrayed the growing 
tendency to load the historical tale of the scriptures with doctrinal analysis to 
the detriment, at times, of its simple meaning: traditionalists saw in this a dan- 
ger to the unconditional prestige of the strict letter of the scriptures, and Robert 
de Melun, in the famous preface to his Sentences, violently denounced this 
rational modernism. Whatever might be the justice of these fulminations, which 
by the way were unsuccessful, the fact remains that at the base of the very active 
development of speculation, theological instruction remained essentially biblical 
instruction: the teacher of theology is very appropriately called magister in sacra 
pagina, magister sacrae scripturae. These titles should be taken literally, just 


as magister in decretis gives us to understand that the professor of law reads 
decrees.’ 


The influence of such a theological rule extended beyond the university cur- 
riculum to the personal enterprises of the teachers; not only did their official 
teaching remain faithful to these systems, but their private works, in which they 
recovered initiative, remained attached to the order of biblical history. Although 
their speculative elaborations might wander, and insignificant details of the 
text be omitted, they took the historical course of events, narrated in Scripture, 
as the plan of their Summas. Thus in the high Middle Ages we have a number 
of works which begin with an interpretation of the Hexameron, a doctrinal 
commentary on the first chapters of Genesis. In the twelfth century, the didactic 
work of Hugh of St. Victor® is characterised by the historical order adopted 
in the division of books and chapters: “Primus liber a principio mundi usque 
ad incarnationem Verbi narrationis seriem deducit; secundus liber ab incarna- 
tione Verbi usque ad finem et consummationem omnium ordine procedit”’.* 
The structure of salvation, centered wholly on the Incarnation, is the plot of 
the work, narrationis series; its construction is carried out from inside the frame- 
work of Holy Scripture. 


It is true that we also observe in the same age, in the Summa Sententiarum, 
in Abelard especially, some entirely new experiments: the complete abandon- 
ment of the historical order, the reduction of all the elements and events of the 
structure of salvation to “scientific” categories in order to classify them properly 
in the light of general notions and synthetic principles. And this leads to the 
consideration of the design of St. Thomas himself, seeking an ordo disciplinae 
for his Summa. 





* “The first book takes the course of the narration from the beginning of 
the world to the Incarnation of the Word; the second proceeds in order, from 
the Incarnation to the end and consummation of all things.” 
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me Abelard and Peter Lombard, the notion of science, invigorated by 
all the resources of the new Aristotle, had been more profoundly elaborated, 
and its technical requirements were much better understood and applied. Organic 
knowledge: where in the inquiry into the causes of things, the elaboration of the 
données of experience and of thought develops in a series of analyses and syn- 
theses, by the composition, the division, and the coordination of abstract ideas 
whose extension and comprehension form a base for the construction of an order 
in which things find their intelligibility in logical classification; such, reduced to 
its most simple expression, was the structure of all knowledge henceforth pretend- 
ing to the title of science. It was at the very moment when, thanks to the magni- 
ficent riches of Aristotle, the notion of science took on this epistemological rather 
than methodological vigor, that the problem of the application of this notion 
to theological work occurred to the masters of the first half of the thirteenth 
century. Is sacred doctrine a science? Could the study of the structure of salva- 
tion, the doctrinal interpretation of the biblical history which is its founda- 


tion, take on the disposition and the structure of science, without sacred history 
being distorted? 


We see immediately what resistance can oppose every attempt to set up 
“scientifically” a historical narrative, which, as such, has for its proper object 
a series of contingent events, works of divine and human liberty, consequently 
unconditioned in their existence as in their succession, irreducible to a series of 
causes or to a deductive system. If there is one study which the Aristote- 
lian classification of the sciences excludes from its orbit, it is history. Must the 
inystery of Christ, the very substance of sacred history, be drawn out of the con- 
text of historical contingencies which surround it in its temporal preparation 
and realisation, the historia dispensationis temporalis divinae Providentiae, 
as St. Augustine calls it?® Briefly, how can one dispose the elements of revealed 
truth in a speculative order which would have an authentic intelligibility with- 
out distorting them from their original structure? 


It is true that Abelard had classified all the truths of the faith in a plan 
which was not without doctrinal and pedagogical value: fides, caritas, sacra- 
mentum: the mysteries (the Trinity, the Incarnation, creation, original sin), 
Christian life (charity, the virtues, the precepts), the Sacraments.* Today we 
would say: dogma, morals, the sacraments. But this ordering obviously elimina- 
ted without exception every trace of the historical course of events, and if the 
dialectical temperament of Abelard was satisfied with such bareness, it does 
not seem that the contribution of the abstraction is more than a practical and 
finally rather shallow classification. The plan of Hugh of St. Victor, who respect- 
ed the order of Sacred Scripture, had more merit. 

Then by what means is St. Thomas to insert into that history an ordo 


disciplinae which would truly produce intelligibility, without falling into the 
arbitrary abstraction of Abelard? 


St. Thomas had recourse, beyond the scientific universe of Aristotle, to the 
Neoplatonic theme of emanation and return: since theology is the science of 
God, he studied all things in their relation to God, either in their creation, 
or in their final end: exitus et reditus. This was a magnificent means of intel- 
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ligibility: in this way every thing, every being, every action, every destiny was 
to be placed, known, and judged according to that supreme causality, wherein 
their ultimate causes will be wholly revealed in the light of God Himself. Such 
an ordo is more than science, it is wisdom: an admirable piece of Neoplatonism— 
whether Christian or pagan does not matter at the moment—which, in con- 
tinuity with the epistemology of the Greek philosophers, develops its value be- 
yond their horizon, in order to know what the creature may become; a universal 
order, where diverse natures, analysable by genus and species, will have a place, 
but which carries intelligibility to the common root of every nature. 

But it is also a system open to history, to that sacred history whose first 
page is precisely the description of the emanation of the world, whose entire 
course is the Divine rule over creatures, whose events are determined by the 
works of men in their desire for happiness, in their return towards God. Upon 
that curve the events and the acts of sacred scripture, with all their divine and 


human contingencies (such is the nature of Christian Neoplatonism), can be 
situated. 


a is the plan of the Summa Theologiae, and such is the movement 
which it represents: 1) First Part, the emanation, God the First Principle, 2) 
Second Part, the return, God and End, 3) and because, according to the free 
and entirely gratuitous plan of God (as Sacred Scripture reveals it to us), this 
return is accomplished by Christ the man-God, a third part will study the 
“Christian” conditions of that return. Evidently, here more than in the other 
parts history will be mistress, because she will be the revealer, in the strongest 
sense of the word, and speculation will find its true strength in modeling itself 
upon the sweet contingencies of the Divine Love. Here is the text in which 
St. Thomas imparts to us this plan: “Quia igitur principalis intentio hujus 
sacrae doctrinae est Dei cognitionem tradere, et non solum secundum quod in 
se est, sed etiam secundum quod est principium rerum et finis earum, et spe- 
cialiter rationalis creaturae, ad hujus doctrinae expositionem intendentes, primo 
tractabimus de Deo; secundo: de motu rationalis creaturae in Deum; tertio: de 
Christo, qui secundum quod homo, via est nobis tendendi in Deum.”* (First 
Part, q. 2, prologue) . He writes at the head of the second part: “Postquam prae- 
dictum est de exemplari, scil. de Deo et de his quae processerunt ex divina potes- 
tate secundum ejus voluntatem restat ut consideremus de ejus imagine, idest de 
homine secundum quod et ipse est suorum operum principium, quasi liberum 
arbitrium habens”.+ God the “exemplar”, man the “image”; the very vocabulary 
betrays, as in a topical detail, the Neoplatonic theme in its workings. 





* “Therefore, because the principle intention of this sacred doctrine is to 
impart the knowledge of God, not only according to what He is in Himself, but 
also according as He is the cause of things and their end, especially of rational 
creatures, intending the exposition of this doctrine, we will treat first of God, 
second of the movement of the rational creature towards God, and third of 
Christ, Who, according as He is man, is for us the way of moving towards God.” 

+ “After we have treated of the exemplar, that is, of God, and those things 
which came forth from the Divine Power according to His will, it remains that 
we consider His image, that is, man, according as he is himself the source of 
his own works, as having free will.” 
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Already, in his commentary on the Sentences, St. Thomas, then a young 
professor, had proposed this organisation of theological knowledge, and although 
as the respectful commentator he remained attached to the plan of the Master 
of the Sentences, it is certainly permissible to see in his discreet personal sug- 
gestion the first manifestation of the dominating view which later will order 
his work: “Cum enim sacrae doctrinae intentio sit circa divina,” he says, “divinum 
autem sumitur secundum relationem ad Deum vel ut principium vel ut finem, 
consideratio hujus doctrinae erit de rebus secundum quod exeunt a Deo ut a 
principio, et secundum quod referuntur in ipsum ut in finem. Unde in prima 
parte determinat de rebus divinis secundum exitum a principio; in secunda 
secundum reditum in finem.”* 


Exitus et reditus: St. Thomas has evidently derived the inspiration of this 
grand theme from the Christian Neoplatonists, especially from the Dionysian 
tradition then so alive, where Neoplatonism preserved an ontological and cosmic 
value which St. Augustine to some extent concealed by his psychological and mor- 
al anthropology. Exitus et reditus: the coming forth and the turning back; this 
double law of creation obviously no longer contains here the very strict context 
which it had for a Plotinus, where it was tied to a whole philosophical system. 
We are no longer faced with a rather vague scheme for representing the 
universe, a common meeting-place for all the minds of the Christian West, which 
the exigencies of orthodoxy had helped to detach from its primitive emana- 
tionist contexts. From the Christian point of view, it had to be purged of the 
cosmic determinism and the idealistic dialectic which characterised in Greek 
philosophy the rhythm of all creation, but which was radically opposed to the 
Christian structure of creation and salvation, based entirely on the divine liberty. 
Thus is broken the apparent paradox of the insertion and exposition of sacred 


history in the midst of a representation of the universe which originally elimi- 
nated all history. 


; brief scheme, philosophically speaking extremely bare, is utilised by 
St. Thomas not as a commodious frame in which he can dispose at his pleasure 
the immense material of his sacred doctrine, but as an order of knowledge, 
which produces intelligibility at the heart of revealed truth.* For such is pre- 
cisely the very original intelligibility which theology seeks, by which its science 
breaks at one point from the epistemology of the Greeks: it establishes, it de- 
velops its reasoning (“necessary” reasoning, as St. Anselm says) in the midst of 
a series of contingent events. Its entire structure of demonstrations, of theological 
conclusions, hangs on revealed truth, the fitness—but never the necessity—of 
which can be demonstrated by reason. At the heads of the various treatises: 
Creation, Hierarchy of Beings, Incarnation, the Church, the Sacraments, etc., 





* “For since the intention of Sacred Doctrine is concerned with divine 
things, and since, moreover, the divine is treated according to a relation to God 
either as First Cause or as End, this doctrine will consider things in so far as 
they come forth from God as First Cause, and in so far as they are brought back 
to Him as the End. Thus he treats first of divine things as coming forth from 
the First Principle and, secondly, as returning to the End.”—loc. cit., d. 2, 
divisio textus. 
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St. Thomas begins, therefore, by establishing the fitness of these ‘facts’. But 
there is a hidden relation between this very special kind of intelligibility which 
gives the theologian the argument from fitness (so despicable in the Aristotelian 
epistemology, but so essential for theological epistemology) , and the scheme of 
emanation and return, whose rhythm of development is ordered at decisive 
moments by Divine freedom. Sacred history and ordo disciplinae find there their 
proper regulation, under the jurisdiction of faith which brings both to the 
absolute standard of God, giving them there their final intelligible consistency. 
The plan of the Summa is truly a theological plan; that is, a plan where the 
science of God is formally and spiritually the principle of human knowledge, 
furnishing it at once with its object, its inspiration, and its necessity. 


For—and this is its final advantage—this plan tends of itself to lead theolog- 
ical knowledge beyond the structure which it is considering, to the Divine 
principles which order it. The object of theology, in fact, is not properly and 
principally the structure in which man receives faith and grace through Christ; 
it is God in His very reality. All His creations, through the course of history, 
all the works of creation and re-creation, are formally treated and judged sub 
ratione Dei. As Hugh of St. Victor, who remained faithful to the series narra- 
tionis of Scripture, says, “Omnia pertractantur in sacra doctrina sub ratione Dei; 
vel quia sunt ipse Deus, vel quia habent ordinem ad Deum ut ad principium 
et finem.” (I, q. 1, a. 7)* Thus the Incarnation itself will find its ultimate reason 
in the generosity of the Divine Goodness: supreme intelligibility, supra-historic, 
by which theology is constituted wisdom. For, as we have seen, it is precisely 
the proper characteristic of the order adopted by St. Thomas that it be con- 
structed upon the relation to God ut ad principium et ad finem: exitus et reditus. 
Let us reread the text of the commentary of the sentences: “Consideratio hujus 
doctrinae erit de rebus secundum quod exeunt a Deo ut a principio, et secundum 
quod referuntur in ipsum ut in finem. Unde in prima parte . . .” etc. The Neo- 
platonic scheme, once purified of its emanationism, expresses in itself that root 
reference by which every thing, every event, every nature becomes the object 
of theology: “‘sacrae doctrinae intentio est circa divina, divinum autem sumitur 
secundum relationem ad Deum vel ut principium vel ut finem.” (ibtd.) The 
plan of the Summa Theologiae and its divisions are taken from the very nature 
of the object of theology. Nothing could be more adequate for it. 


To dispel the impression of banality which, despite everything, the utilisa- 
tion of the Neoplatonic theme could give, and to make clear the original efficacy 
of St. Thomas’ plan, we would only have to compare it with other contemporary 
attempts. Its organic power would appear quickly in a comparison with the plan 
of Abelard—fides, caritas, sacramentum—, based on the material content of 
Sacred Doctrine rather than on a general and intrinsic insight. As 
for the arrangement, then so generally accepted, of the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard, it has the advantage of embodying the great Augustinian categories: res 
and signa, uti and fru, where a noesis and an anthropology most fit to explain 
the spiritual journey of the human soul are employed. But it cannot have the 





* “All things in Sacred Doctrine are treated in view of God, either because 


they are God Himself or because they are ordered to God as to their cause and 
end.” 
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objective breadth and the speculative quality of St. Thomas’ plan, because 
those Augustinian categories are centered on the psychology of man, not on the 
work of God as such. 


But instead of lingering over these historical comparisons, it seems more 
useful to display the chief parts of the architecture in which the general idea 


of St. Thomas is actually developed. We will see in what very original solutions 
it resulted. 


The Construction of the Summa 





Wi the architect attempts the realisation of the work of his choice, his 
thought develops into a huge structure in which his creative invention works by 
the manipulation of masses, the harmony of functions, the division of the pro- 
gram, the connection of various members: synthetic thinking, which is called 


the parti of an architect. What is the parti of St. Thomas in the architecture 
of his Summa? 


Two traits, derived immediately from the principle of emanation and return, 
determine the general tone of the work: 


1) The emanation and the return are developed along two lines strictly 
connected, in the unity of two inverse movements: the First Part and the Second 
Part serve together as the exitus and the reditus. 


2) The Incarnation, the center of the structure, will only enter into this 
circuit as the means willed by God; this is the Third Part which, judged abstract- 
ly, would only seem to serve as a postscript. 


First point. In considering the mass of contingent gifts which make up the 
fabric of the providential economy, the historia dispensationis temporalis Pro- 
videntiae,’® it is impressive to see how these elements range themselves over the 
two branches of the curve which, coming forth from God, leads all things back 
to Him. This is an ontological order which furnishes an admirable foundation 
for an epistemological order; it has in it also a certain flexibility of arrangement 
for the division of events (for example, the history of Genesis is divided between 
the treatise on the first man in the First Part and the treatise on Original Sin 
in the Second Part), which in itself aids scientific analysis and the placement 
of theological problems. 


But we must concentrate on the whole of the cycle of coming forth and 
returning as an adequate principle of the fullest intelligibility, rather than on 
the details of this systematic arrangement. All Greek thought, Aristotle’s and 
Plato's, is here incorporated into Christian soil, not, indeed, as the object 
of Christian thought, nor as the guiding principle (for the matter and 
especially the spirit of these golden fruits of theological knowledge remain inti- 
mately Christian) but as an instrument, a simple instrument, genuinely quali- 
fied, moreover, through the coherence of nature and grace. Here is the fullest 
intelligibility: every creature, and particularly the human creature, every event, 
and particularly human events, are set between two causes: the efficient cause, 
God the Creator and Conserver (First Part), and the final cause, God beatify- 
ing and glorified (Second Part), as between the supreme reasons which give 
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them spiritual meaning and worth. Better still, the production of beings, their 
“coming forth”, achieved in stable realities, in natures, is the very reason for 
the return, and ontologically bases on it its shifts and its progresses: the created 
being, at the end of the movement which has engendered it, reattaches itself 
naturally by an inverse movement, by a “conversion”, to the principle of its 
production.'! Exitus and reditus are not separate movements, which two treat- 
ments, two different treatises could study separately in a theological arrange- 
ment, but a single circuit whose unity and intelligibility rest in the natures 
of things, in the correspondence between form and end, according to the intel- 
ligent design of the efficient cause. In other words, theology as a science is 
eminently one; dogma and morality are not two parts loosely put together, one 
speculative, the other practical, which some exterior pressure will tie together 
here and there. They are the two sides of one reality, where the categories of 
speculative and practical, far from forming a real division, only play a part 
because of a constant surpassing of their technical differences. Human acts (and 
through them all the cosmos which they organize and exploit) are like the 
steps by which the end of human nature, both beatitude and perfection, 1s 
realized upon the road of returning; practical knowledge of those acts and of 
their rules will be inserted into the most secret knowledge of human nature 
itself, according to the Divine plan and its predestinations. Thus the theologian 


mirrors the very wisdom of God, perfectly one, because God “eadem scientia se 
cognoscit et ea quae facit.’"!* 


This full intelligibility effectively carries us even to divine ideas, the true 
spiritual and scientific home of theology, for it contains at once a rational ex- 
planation of things, rooted precisely in their natures, and a religious explana- 
tion, since their natures realise in themselves and in their destiny a divine idea. 
Already Neoplatonism had tried to identify the principle of the rational explana- 
tion of things with the principle of the religious life.1* Pantheism had compro- 
mised that attempt; St. Thomas will know how to draw all the benefits and all 
the truth from the doctrine of emanation and return without sacrificing any- 
thing of the transcendent personality of God, the principle and the end of all 
things. In fact, this doctrine is not only the keystone of the architecture of the 
Summa, but also the categorical principle of the unity of theological knowl- 
edge, which the modern dissociation of “dogma” and “morality” lamentably 
compromises. Morality is not a catalogue of precepts whose application is 
worked out through innumerable cases of conscience, no more than it is a 
mystical flight beyond the bounds of our faculties. It is a science—practical, but 
a science, whose subject matter is a spiritual organism, establishing a nature in 
us, the principle of the return to God, with all its apparatus of virtues; and the 
marvel of salvation is that grace, a divine life infused into our souls, will work 
in us as our nature, a real and permanent principle of an effective “réturn” to 
God, Whom we possess in two ways.'* The image corresponds to its pattern. 
“Postquam praedictum est de exemplari, scilicet de Deo (First Part), restat ut 


consideremus de ejus imagine, id est de homine”. (Prologue to the Second 
Part). 


Truly the plan of the Summa, the first and second parts, is a pathway to 


its spirit. The most useful pedagogical divisions, into treatises or otherwise, must 
not at any price obscure this irreplaceable and definitive intelligibility. 
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= very scheme of “return’’—and we see that it is much more than just 
a scheme—orders the Third Part and crystallizes the understanding of it. Christ 
the mediator is the artisan of the return; He is the “Way”. “Quia Salvator 
noster dominus Jesus Christus viam veritatis nobis in seipso demonstravit ..., 
necesse est ut post considerationem ultimi finis humanae vitae et virtutum et 
vitiorum, de ipso omnium Salvatore nostra consideratio subsequatur.” (Third 
Part, prologue) . 


This is not the first time that men had tried in this way to situate the fact 
of the Incarnation and the role of Christ in a general scheme of salvation. It 
seems, indeed, that the normal effect of the Neoplatonic scheme when utilised by 
a Christian theologian would be to propose Christ as the Way in the process of 
the return. Scotus Erigena, clumsily but magnificently, had sketched such a 
theology of salvation.45 With St. Thomas, we see that systematic option bring 
forth all its effects. | 


One of the most constant objections made by certain modern theologians 
and men of the spirit against the plan of the Summa is that its theology 
is completely built before Christ appears on the scene. ‘The redeeming Incarna- 
tion has the effect of an afterthought, and the actual history of salvation is 
superimposed, as a contingency which could not have been foreseen, upon an 
abstract metaphysic of God, of grace, and of the virtues; humanity first appears, 
not as the Mystical Body of Christ, but as part of a cosmology. They protest 
in particular, and with heat, against a treatise on grace in which nothing is said 
of Christian grace, a treatise on charity which does not name the One who re- 
vealed to us the love of God, a theory of contemplation in which the Eucharist, 
the sacrament of union, is not foreseen; all the Christian structure reduced, in 
the First and Second Parts, to allusions and incidental references.'® 


We are at a key position in St. Thomas, of which his plan is but the peda- 
gogical mounting; we ought not be surprised, then, if we reach a point of rup- 
ture from other theoloigcal systems. It is indeed true that the treatise on grace is 
without reference to the unique Mediator, that the treatise on charity makes 
an abstraction of the “unique foundation” of whom St. Paul speaks, that the 
theory of contemplation does not name Him Who alone reveals the Father. This 
is because, in truth, the Incarnation is a contingent event: it only enters into the 
cycle of exitus and reditus as an absolutely gratuitous work of the absolute 
liberty of God, without any necessary liaison with that overflowing of love in 
which creations and predestinations have their essential design. The predestina- 
tion of Christ is historically the chief fact of salvation, but it does not enter 
of necessity into the structure; it is impossible to place it a priori in the dia- 
lectical series of divine decrees. 


One can recognize here the famous controversy between the Thomist and 
Scotist schools over the motive of the Incarnation and the absolute primacy 
of Christ. It would be useless to go into it here; we observe only that the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas is bound in with and is revealed through the very plan of 
his Summa. The rest follows. Grace is studied in itself, as a participation in the 
divine life, without the addition of the epithet Christian, because, as such, it has 
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its nature, structure, and laws, which will follow without a consideration of filial 
adoption in Christ. Charity is defined as a friendship with God; it is a thing 
which can be considered in itself without lessening the sacerdotal prayer of 
St. John. The vision of God is only realised by and in Christ, but the knowledge 
of God must be analysed in its exigencies and its requirements before the 
most precious modalities. The redeeming Incarnation constitutes the very sub- 
stance of the structure of salvation, but its first intelligibility resides none the 
less in its character of means, and to see it thus inserted into an ontology 
of grace is not to minimize it as a historical reality.’ 


Must we not then recognize in this problem that the attempt to join a 
speculation about God and a Sacred History in one wisdom is in vain? 
Not at all, unless we reduce theological science to ‘pure deduction by a 
certain inattention to the contingencies of Divine liberty. The  transi- 
tion from the Second Part to the Third represents the passage from the 
necessary order to the historical actualities.1* Neoplatonism and its rigid theory 
of ‘“‘procession” were checked by Christian doctrine, and the plan of St. Thomas 
manifests clearly that he remains master of the Neoplatonic scheme at the very 
moment in which he makes use of it. The Incarnate Word of the Christian is 
not the Logos-creator of Platonic emanation. It remains the object of history, 
while Plato thought history a contamination and the liberty oi God an unin- 
telligible imperfection. St. Thomas achieves a paradoxical theological success by 
allying in the idea of the transcendence of God a science of the necessary and 
a respect for the contingencies of a love forever free. The Third Part is the 
expression of that success. 





\ \ E MUST now observe in detail the weaving of the diverse events of the 
structure of salvation into the fabric of this theological science, the assimilation 
to the knowledge which God Himself has of what He is and what He does. 


However, we do not want to describe here the various chunks of biblical 
history assumed into the Summa: the description of the seven days of Creation, 
the state of the first man, original sin, angels and devils, the old law, and the 
rest. Let us observe only that all of the characteristics of this scientific unifica- 
tion are not to be considered the result of the personal and constructive inten- 
tion of St. Thomas; they are sometimes the result of scholarly customs of the 
time, in which traditional arrangements of the School played their part, placing 
here or there a particular section of the scriptural material. They should be 
studied; they could give magnificent perceptions into the apparently monotonous 
classification of questions and articles. 


We will be content here with one significant case, that of the states of man, 
where the passage from historic order to systematic order, with all its facility and 
scientific advantages, is best revealed. Until this time, in the traditional teaching 
bound to the scriptural text, theological anthropology was developed according 
to a consideration of the effective conditions of man: in his primitive state, 
coming forth from the hands of God, then afterwards original sin, and finally 
in the healing grace of Christ. We know well enough how strongly St. Augustine 
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remained attached to this consideration of the historical states of man, little 
concerned to explore the theoretical conditions of a human nature. 


The plan of the Summa is going to bring about the truly delicate coherence 
of the two points of view, and will set up a science of man as such without detri- 
ment to the analysis of the successive states of man, but, on the contrary, with 
advantage for a just measurement of their requirements. This is an incontestable 
systematic requirement, which is not essential within the personal perspectives of 
Augustine, but whose rej<ction will weigh heavily on the modern Augustinian 
theologians who want to systematize Augustine. But this is the other half. of 
the same necessity—the evocation of the realistic climate of Augustinian doctrine 
must put us on guard against the ineptness of the Thomistic commentator who, 
under the pretext of faithfulness to the more Aristotelian theoretical analysis 
of human nature, would not very closely observe the integral acceptance in 
the Summa of the Christian man of Augustine. 


On occasion, theologians who are disciples of St. Bonaventure or of ‘Duns 
Scotus undertake the composition of Bonaventuran or Scotist Summas, follow- 
ing the plan or the form of St. Thomas’ Summa.’® The disciples of St. Thomas 
look gratefully on this fervor, as a friendly manifestation of the prestige of the 
“Common Doctor’. After all, these attempts are more valuable than the decom- 
position of the Summa into modern categories and treatises in which its spirit 
cannot live. But after what we have said, it is clear that neither operation can be 
attempted without grave danger. To attempt knowingly to make the changes 
which the development of theology can impose, has in fact imposed, it is ex- 
tremely important, both for the general understanding and for the particular 
explanations of the Summa, that one first steep oneself in the intelligibility in- 
herent in its plan. 

Translated by ELLEN BREMNER 





1 Cf. H. Denifie, “Quel livre servait de base 4 l’enseignement des maitres en théologie dans |’Université 
de Paris”, Revue Thomiste, 1894, pp. 149-161. 

2P. Mandonnet, “Chronologie des écrits scripturaires de saint Thomas d’Aquin”, Revue Thomisie, a 
series of articles from 1927 to 1929 in which the exact equilibrium of the ratio studiorum of medieval 
theology is restored for us, contrary to the customs of moderns and contemporaries. 
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joins a theological lesson to his scriptural lesson, whether by the intermediary of a bachelor or a sub- 
lector, the study and understanding of the Bible remain an end and theology a2 means”. P. Mandonnet, 
op. cit., Revue Thomiste, 1927, p. 35. 

4 We are obviously concerned here with lectio, for quaestiones continued to follow their usual course. 
Cf. P. Mandonnet, Introduction a l’édition des Quaestiones disputatae, Paris, (Lethielleux) 1925, and 
R. M. Martin, Oeuvres de Robert de Melun, t. 1, Louvain, 1932 pp. XXXIV-VLVI. 

5 De sacramentis, prol.; P. L. 176, 173. 
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of the whole Abelardian school, as Denifle, and more recently A. Landgraf, Ecrits théologiques de 
Pécole d’Abelard, Louvain, 1934, have shown. 

8 Such is the true efficacy of the platonic theme; thus Scotus Erigena had made use of it even in the 
ninth century in the organisation of theology. Cf. M. Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne, Louvain, 1933, 
pp. 302 ff., and these excellent reflections of P. Vignaux, “In situating Christian man in a cosmic 
scheme Scotus touched one of the essential questions of medieval thought. According to a remark 
of E. Bréhier, ‘the Christian and neoplatonic image of the universe have a sort of rhythm in com- 

- mon’, procession and return; but Christianity presents ‘a series of events of which each starts from 
a free initiative: creation and fall, redemption and future life in beatitude’; twice in its dialectic 
of things, De Divisione introduces this irreversible course, this history.” La pensée an moyen dge, Paris, 
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®“Aliter potest dividi (sacra doctrina) secundum intentionem Magistri, quod in prima (parte) deter- 
minat de rebus, in secunda de signis; et hoc in quarto (libro). Item prima in tres: in prima de fruibi- 
libus; in secunda de utilibus, in secundo libro; in tertia de his quae ordinant utilia ad fruibilia . . 
et hoc in tertio libro.” St. Thomas, In I Sent., d. 2, div. textus. 


10 St. Augustine, op. cit. 


ILE. Bréhier, “Le néoplatonisme”: “It is still necessary to seek why and how this procession stops .. . 
in a word why there are stable beings. It is because the product, separated from its principle by the 
movement which engendered it, again attaches itself to it by an inverse motion, a return movement 
which is conversion.” In La tradition philosophique et la pensée francaise, Paris, 1922, p. 44. 

12 First Part, q. I, a. 4. 


13 Cf. E. Bréhier, op. cit. p. 40. 


14 Thus the treatise on grace is classified as “dogma”, since certain authorities declare that it has nothing 
to do with “morality”. 


15 “Magister. ‘Fateris ergo, Verbum Dei in quo et per quod et ad quod facta sunt omnia, secundum 
suam divinitatem in effectus causarum descendisse secundum suam humanitatem?’ Discipulus. ‘Firmis- 
sime fateor.’ Mag. ‘Quare descendit?’ ‘Disc. Dic, quaeso.” Mag. “Non aliam ab causam, ut opinor, nisi ut 
causarum quas secundum suam divinitatem aeternaliter et incommutabiliter habet, secundum suam 
humanitatem effectus salvaret, inque suas causas revocaret, ut in ipsis ineffabili quadam adunatione, 
sicuti et ipsae causae salvarentur.’” De Div. mat., 5, 24, P. L., 122, 912 a-b. Upon this reversio as 
deificatio, cf. M. Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigéne, 1933, p. 360-381. 

16 Cf. P. V. Breton’s objections to the work of P. Noble, L’emitié avec Dieu, in France franciscaine, 
1933, p. 429-433. 


17 The passage from the historic order to the scientific sometimes necessitates disarrangement. Thus, the 
old law, law per excellence, is placed after the general treatise on law, rather than in its systematic 
position. The dynamism of the two systems, which are centered in the preparation and the accomplish- 
ment of the coming of Christ, is less easily perceived in it. St. Thomas must have studied St. Paul’s 
texts on law, which are entirely concerned with the function of Christ the Redeemer, before studying 
the redemption. 


18 Without, however, breaking the equilibrium: Christ does not become the cbject of theology as in 
Hugh of St. Victor, who remained tied to the historical order. (cf. supra) 
19 Cf. F. Delorme on three Scotist Summas thus constructed, “La somme théologique du P. Eutrope 


Bertrand (1673)”, in France franciscaine, 1930, p. 33. On some Bonaventuran Summas, cf. H. Felder, 
Etudes franciscaines, 1931, pp. 30-31. 





RELIGIOUS LIFE IN AMERICA 


, ROLE and significance of religion 
in America! is an extremely elusive subject 
for the writer, because philosophical and 
sociological attitudes are strangely inter- 
woven in the American approach to reli- 
gion. Millions of people belong to reli- 
gious communities because only there can 
they find fulfillment of some of their 
wishes; the social mechanism as a whole 
seems to atomize the individual. Religious 
communities represent a definite center to 
which they can refer in their social aspira- 
tions; they show the possibility of overcom- 
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ing the emptiness of their daily lives, with- ing in America. 


out too great a personal effort. 











The most persistent careerist may find 
relief from the desert of the big city in parish life, and the emptiness of the 
daily routine is also oppressive in small towns, where relationships are governed 
by stringent conventions rather than time-honored traditions. 


The first settlers, in addition to their arduous labors, engaged in three 
broad fields of activity: battle, politics and religion. Basically nothing has 
changed. To-day the emotions used in battle have been channeled into an en- 
thusiasm for sports, which affords an occasional thrill even to the most sober 
of men. In politics the American enjoys the feeling—not to be underestimated— 
that he is the master of his destiny, but in the’ religious sphere he seeks the 
confirmation of his desire to live in a spiritually meaningful world. Above all 
he wants the certainty that his own dynamism is in contact with the benign 
forces of the universe. In addition, the element of freedom has been imtportant 
ever since the days of the first settlers. As early as 1775 Edmund Burke had 
realized that the idea of freedom in America had assumed a religious quality 
from the very beginning, that the individual right of free choice had taken on 
a God-willed, God-given character: “The religion most prevalent in our North- 
ern colonies is a refinement of the principle of resistance; it is the protest of 
Protestantism and the dissidence of dissent.” 


Just as the preoccupation with a pragmatic conception of right (William 
James, and later, John Dewey) is mistaken for philosophy, the individual right 
of freedom of conscience is considered to be the decisive religious attitude. 
That dissent is only the manifestation of the right of the individual to choose 
truth, and is not in itself truth, seems almost deliberately ignored. It is 
characteristic that in Paul Tillich’s The Protestant Era, the Protestant “No” 
of a very liberal Protestantism, the “No” which must always be opposed to 
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every absolute truth, is raised to the essence of religion. Of course, the right 
to such a “No” is proclaimed all the more emphatically by the man who feels 
that he could only agree to a very vague “Yes”. 


The dislike of dogmatic definitions and binding tradition is deeply in- 
grained in the descendants of the Puritans and the Quakers. It is the last tan- 
gible remainder of a spiritual heritage from which the original Puritan belief 
in the Fall and Grace had long ago begun to disappear. The less confidence 
a man has of reaching a definite end, the more he begins to sublimate the right 
to choose the means into a religious act of faith. He likes to believe that truth 
is more closely approached by omitting dogmatic or traditional residues than 
through greater depth and fullness of the religious experience. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, a Deist, indicated this conviction in a letter in which he said that we 
would become true heirs of Christ only if we tore down the artificial barriers 
which had been erected to hide the person of Christ. In other words, we should 
forget everything we had been taught and return to the pure and simple way 
of life, which He had shown us. The extreme of this trend seems to have been 
reached by the Unitarians, who have based their religious community on the 
decision to renounce any definable religious truth. 


Americans have been so busy with the conquest and industrial exploitation 
of an inexhaustible continent (here the desire for freedom found an unlimited 
and free space!) that the examination of the meaning of this right to dissent, 
which was continuously being exercised, could be put off ad calendas graecas. 
It is only today, when the leadership of the Western World (and ominously 
enough, the atom and the hydrogen bomb) has fallen to the Americans, much 
against their inclination, that the more perspicacious begin to understand what 
Jacob Burkhardt meant when—speaking of certain liberal Swiss theologians— 


he said that, particularly in the realm of religion, man desires not absolute 
freedom, but certainty. 


America is a country whose history has no specific ties to the spiritual tra- 
dition of the Middle Ages; there are no Gothic cathedrals bearing witness to 
past ecstasies of faith. It was discovered and settled when the Renaissance and 
the Reformation proclaimed man to be active and self-assured, as opposed 
to the medieval conception of man as a pilgrim. In Europe, the protest of 
Luther and Calvin took place against the background of a definite tradi- 
tion; the tradition that man is a creature doomed to death, besieged by the 
Enemy, and can do very little with his freedom when confronted by eternity. 
America has given an enormous field of action to the dissenter; he thinks that 
he serves God best by serving the people who have won this vast territory. 
For the theologians of the Great Awakening, there was a direct religious connec- 
tion between the discovery of America and the Reformation. A new American 
conception of the Kingdom of God was born, which, at first, still believed in a 
Beyond, but which has been secularized more and more into a glorification 
of the American way of life, a development which contains a great deal of 
sincere idealism, but also much self-deception and pious hypocrisy. Bertrand 
Russell recently pointed out that the image of a God who speaks solemnly 
out of the storm to Job, has developed into a concept by which God has be- 
come more and more the helper and companion of man, his helper in the 
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work of the Church, and of course, in man-made wars as well. This idea is con- 
firmed by many theologians and educators who are convinced that it is not 
half as important to raise man to the greatness of God as to adapt God to the 
needs of enlightened modern man. 


Otto von Simpson has pointed out the ideological roots of American civili- 
zation: the Puritanism of the 17th and the French Enlightenment of the 18th 
century.* Unlike the French Revolution and its cult of reason, the American 
war of independence and the American Constitution which resulted from it 
still have a definitely religious tinge. The French Revolution overthrew God 
and belief in the Bible in favor of an unlimited faith in human reason. Thomas 
C. Hall makes it quite plain that the Fathers of the American Constitution were 
ready to accept a religious compromise and refused to believe that there would 
be a radical conflict between the old Bible sayings and the new faith in human 
reason. Benjamin Franklin and John Locke still acknowledged the Bible as 
an authoritative source which, of course, had to be read in the light of human 
reason. This human reason slowly but surely replaces Divine Revelation in 
“practical” America, without anyone really noticing the dislocation. The pos- 
sible conflict between Revelation and human reason is avoided by plunging 
head first into practical problems. As Anglo-Saxons and Americans with a con- 
crete task there was not sufficient conviction of the primacy of the spiritual 
to permit even the beginnings of a real theological conflict. In this country 
syntheses between spiritual and religious contradictions are possible without 
any difficulty: both in religion and in politics one tends simply to ignore the 
absoluteness of spiritual antitheses. 


Whichever way you look at it, the American glorification not only of the 
desire for, but also of the right to happiness, is a far cry from the original 
Christian concept of life. Here the pilgrim, the homo viator, who during many 
centuries of Christianity journeyed towards the grave wrapt in meditation, has 
put his staff in a dark corner and has decided to settle down and make himself 
as comfortable as possible. The growing hope that true happiness can be 
achieved on this earth shows that the faith in a world beyond the present has 
decreased. Religion becomes a “side-dish” of the activity of living which takes 
itself more and more seriously. Theologians innocently lend their help to make 
religion serve the practical life, to subordinate the Eternal to the temporal. 
In a leaflet issued in the high schools of Washington to commemorate the Goethe 
anniversary, the endeavour of the aging Faust to find his redemption by fight- 
ing unceasingly for the welfare of man, was held up as the typical American 
ideal. To-day one (slowly) begins to realize that there are nihilistic tendencies 
in this American message. The active, humanity-loving man is over-estimated 
because this age, so unsure of its relationship to God, seems to have no use for 
contemplative man. 

Churches of all denominations have a tendency to become social centers. 
A typical Methodist church, for example, has organized clubs for every age 
group. All sorts of entertainments are planned systematically, to keep members 
“within the fold”. Clergymen are ready and willing to organize skating parties 
in order, as one report says, “to keep alive the interest of the young people 
in the Church”. The concept of Christian fellowship, which is invoked so 
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often, expresses the most important thing expected of a church-member: an 
active interest in the welfare of the church community and particularly in its 
well-meaning and olten eccentric crusades. Most Protestant sects stress morality, 
seldom dogma. A strict Methodist is expected to refrain from gambling and 
drinking. A good Quaker does not smoke. Remnants of the belief in original 
sin can be recognized in the general distrust of those who do not work frenziedly, 
especially of those who enjoy their leisure, since they must have time for evil 
thoughts. Man tries to overcome the evil in himself by hard work. It is quite 
proper to be busy from morning until night. 


Even a hundred years ago, de Tocqueville noticed that Protestant ministers 
were usually concerned with raising the community’s moral standards rather 
than with the preaching of the Gospel. On the bulletin boards in front of 
Protestant churches we see announcements for Sunday sermons with titles such 
as these: What can you do against a sense of failure? Do you want to live a 
well-balanced life? Everything that lifts us up, ts religion. Do husbands have 
to be henpecked? Blondie, the ideal American housewife. 


The tendency is to concentrate the attention of the community on a “better 
future” on earth and a “better America’; in this it is almost an obligation for 
everyone to assist. Because undogmatic American Protestantism is cut off from 
mystical experience, because it distrusts the experience of the Saints, it has to 
appeal to man’s activity-drive. This confirms him in the belief that the surest 
way of getting to heaven is by working night and day at transforming this 
earth into a sort of pre-heaven. In a country like this, where living conditions 
are continuously being improved, people will soon feel like the enthusiastic 
Zionist who, upon seeing the flourishing settlements in Palestine, explained 


that there was no further need for prayer, since all wishes were being fulfilled 
anyhow. 


Ih A large book entitled The American Philosophy of Religion’, filled with 
many definitions of religion, the doom and frailty of man as part of the basic 
religious experience is barely mentioned. This omission is a typical “slip” be- 
cause, if death is definitely eliminated, nothing will keep man from feeling 
completely free and supreme in his relationship to God, time and the surround- 
ing world. Cut death out of the picture of existence as a whole and you can 
easily deceive yourself into thinking that you are its creator and norm; nothing 
is easier for young people to believe. America’s spiritual youth is nowhere more 
obvious than in the facility with which the impermanence of all human plan- 
ning is ignored. The worship of technical knowledge has furthered this self- 
deception. Time is mastered, the standards of existence are completely over- 
hauled every few years; naturally, the American may come to consider himself 
the Lord of the universe. The words of the apostle, on death as “the last enemy”, 
are always in danger of being misinterpreted in a medico-hygienic manner. The 
undertaker in Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward Angel hides death with a few 
ingenious strokes of the brush; Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One draws a ghastly 
picture of a commercially-operated funeral establishment in California: the visitor 
is continuously made to believe that he isn’t in a cemetery at all. But reality 
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is even more fantastic than the picture drawn by Waugh—the calendar of a 
large funeral establishment in Washington shows the picture of a naked girl 
with the enticing caption “Beautiful Bodies”, meaning the “beautiful bodies” 
which the advertising-wise embalmer knows how to prepare “as if they were 
alive”. 


When I once mentioned at an American Quaker meeting that I had written 
a small book on evil in history, 1 could immediately tell from the slightly 
reluctant faces of the guests that I had made a faux pas. ‘The host, a professor, 
gave me to understand that I should naturally have written a book about the 
Good in history, the triumph of the Good, since it would be shocking to doubt 
its victory. America entered the last two wars in order to pull evil out by its 
roots, since at last it seemed possible to localize it politically. Many of the 
aspects of the Teheran and Yalta agreements, which have by now become in- 
comprehensible to the American public, are a result of the noble but very 
dangerous illusion that the absolute evil of national and ideological enmities 
is a misunderstanding which can be settled by well-meaning discussion and ex- 
changes of views. A completely new world is hoped for, without a spiritual 
metanota. 


It should not be forgotten that at the time when America became aware 
of itself, the influence of Rousseau’s gospel of the naturally good man had 
reached its peak. In Europe, the Revolution and the Revolutionary Wars 
brought about the necessary disillusionment. But in America a new beginning 
had been made, the state and its institutions had been kept as invisible and 
weak as possible. There was no feudalism and no state religion. (Were not 
these wide-open spaces offered by God to try out the theory of the naturally 
good man?) Rousseau’s basic theme appears very strongly in Emerson’s Self- 
Reliance. Non-conformism to all types of institutions is considered the most 
positive act. Our impulses are always right even if they seem to come from the 
devil. Good and Evil are mere names. The only wrong is that which I commit 
against myself. The state is only a kind of corporation. The past, whether our 
own or that of mankind, is nothing more than an obstacle; the ages have con- 
spired against the health and majesty of our soul. Prayer is only the observation 
of the realities of life from the highest possible point of view. 


Dewey's pragmatism has organized this faith in the natural goodness which 
surrounds us into a cut-and-dried system which encompasses all of life. Full 
of dogmatic optimism, it assumes a pre-established harmony between humanity 
and the world, which demands nothing more of man than the mutations of 
each new generation. Wherever such a mutation occurs, a definite religious 
attitude has been assumed. Life is an eternal assembly belt, which only brings 
such new materials as man can adapt himself to. Dewey considers religion an 
exclusively collective expression. According to him there are innumerable re- 
ligions with more or less successful mutations, but there is no specific religious 
experience. Fundamentally Dewey’s optimistic trust rests on the radical renun- 
ciation of the dimension of eternity; in such a context Nietzsche’s moving 
words, “because I love you, Eternity” could no longer be understood. Even 
agnosticism is denounced as the sadness of the disappointed God-seeker: “Agnos- 
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ticism is the shadow which is still being cast by the disappearance of the super- 
natural.” This is the systematic attempt to eradicate that awe of the endless 
flowing of time which lies at the root of all true religions, to reduce the concept 
of truth to that of “warranted assertibility”: truth is only the passingly valid 
expression of the successful co-operation between man and his surroundings. 
For many years Dewey’s pragmatism has set the spiritual standards of many 
American colleges, teachers’ colleges in particular. Nevertheless, it has kept very 
few from going to chapel in the morning and singing hymns, and today there 
are indications of a change. Such happenings as the revolt of the parents 
against the school system in Denver, where Dewey’s pragmatism had been radi- 
cally applied, are symptomatic. There is a growing suspicion that man is a 
profound and obscure being, whose needs and real desires can be discovered 
neither by standardized tests nor by scientific Gallup polls. Faith in the indivi- 
dual and his inexchangeable soul, bequeathed by Christianity, is an important 
factor in this revolt against the reduction of man to nothing more than a 
producing and consuming member of the community. 


The American religious philosopher Baker Brownell once said, “Religion 
is vitality in things’. In this case, it can be a sermon today, a concert to-morrow, 
and possibly a Communist rally the next day. Thomas Merton, who has since 
become a Trappist monk, tells about a Quaker meeting during which a lady 
suddenly pulled out a postcard representing the lion of Lucerne and asked the 
audience to meditate on loyalty. In the same way, W. H. Horton, a professor 
of theology, experiences a performance of Drinkwater’s play “Lincoln” as if 
it were a religious service: he speaks of Lincoln’s “Deity”, and considers the 
successful battle against slavery as the working of Divine Grace, so that Lin- 
coln’s cause “must be victorious’”—it must be victorious, and on this earth. 


peel the first settlers of North America the sense of the relative unim- 
portance of earthly things had certainly not yet disappeared. Roger Williams, 
the founder of Rhode Island, although he participated in the political and 
social struggles of the times, considered them “vanity and torture’. Less than 
a hundred years later, at the time of the Great Awakening of New England, 
Jonathan Edwards preached Christianity of the heart rather than of the head, 
a Christianity of love which would of itself mean action. It is characteristic 
that Samuel Hopkins, one of those who preached the American millenium, 
announced that this Kingdom of God on earth would also be a period of “great 
material prosperity”. Even before the War of Independence a kind of alliance 
between the hopes of the millenium and technical progress was anticipated. The 
theologian predicted that great improvements in technical development could 
be expected; better tools, clothing and houses would be produced with less ex- 
penditure; those in need would get a large measure and the best quality of 
earthly things. Edwards’ announcement was both a menace and a threat: God’s 
hand alone keeps the sinner from hell, but Christ has shown the possibility 
of creating a preview of heaven here and now—again and again religious emo- 
tions fringe on social activity. (It is characteristic that the recently deceased 
religious philosopher, A. N. Whitehead, glorified a continuously active concept 
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of God, which basically means an unlimited encouragement of human acts.) 
Samuel Hopkins conceived this coming millenium as a brotherhood on earth 
renewed by religion, and a time of joy for spiritual as well as material reasons, 
and in his evangelical zeal he did not forget to mention that there would be 
“better manure and that farming would be less of an effort’. It was during this 
period, preceding the War of Independence, that America became aware of 
itself as a nation and of its religion-inspired social mission for humanity.® 
Providence had a plan for America, towards which it could work confidently 
by continuous technical improvements. “We are in the lap of an infinite intel- 
ligence,”” says Emerson, “which makes us agents of its activity and recipients 
of its truth.” The belief in progress became a secularized version of the faith 
in a Divine plan of salvation. Even those modern theologians like Paul Tillich 
and William Pauck, who do not participate in this process of secularization, 
nevertheless say time and again not only that the religious element has to be 
related to the secular element, but that it has almost to be measured by it. 


H. Richard Niebuhr has described the result of the spiritual evolution of 
several generations in the following terms: a God without anger has led sinless 


men into a kingdom without justice,—through the spiritual action of a Christ 
without the Cross. 


| ae you go to Times Square at night you feel as if you had been 
caught up in a storm of light and movement. The latest headlines race around 
the Times building and the words burn themselves into the mind of the ob- 
server; sacrificial columns of smoke rise from the immense mouth of a cigarette 
smoker and a gigantic cup of coffee. Grotesque silhouettes flit over a brightly 
lit wall; a golden-brown beer bottle lies on a roof, as threatening as a torpedo; 
a greenish transparent cascade rushes down from somewhere, the necessary 
water having been pumped up to that height by some ingenious method. Above 
the red, white and green enchantment, high in the night, tower the figures of 
a man and a woman clothed only in a web of luminous threads, a memorial 
which a large clothing factory has erected to itself. Bill-boards, the size of a 
house, beat against the consciousness of the passing crowds to make them realize 
that beyond the two basic drives, battle and sex, no other impulses are of any 
real importance. If you watch the crowds who push past this magic of light 
and sound every single night, you feel like Xerxes, who suddenly began to cry 
when he saw his enormous armies, because he was overcome by the thought 
of their doom. Sometimes, despite this flashing turmoil, you can suddenly hear 
the warning melody of impermanence amongst all the other voices, the obstinate 
ground-bass of this passacaglia which is usually succesfully drowned out by 
the other parts. There are moments when all American activities seem to be 
come one big hymn to life, life here and now, particularly in this place where 
business buildings seem to reach closer to heaven than churches. 


It is necessary to be reminded, however, that all general impressions and 
criticisms of this tremendous country are incorrect. Among all these advertisers, 
there is also someone who spent a great deal of money to shine a spotlight on 
a high wall, bearing the message: “The wages of sin are death”; over there a 
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dignified gentleman walks through the crowds carrying a sign which says “Begin 
a new life with Christ”. A few blocks further on, in a gully between skyscrapers, 
we find a convent which houses one of the strictest orders for women. In this 
Babylon bursting with activity, the book in which the Trappist Thomas Merton 
told the story of his conversion became a best seller. (Even in the first decades 
of American civilization there were Trappists in the forests of this country, and 
today more young people than ever before are entering this strictest of all orders.) 
Recently we read in the newspapers that a California businessman decided to 
give up his prosperous business and enter the solitude of the monastery; he 
told the newspapers that he liked his factory but that after all “eternity is 
more important”. A beautiful young movie actress decided to give up her 
career and devote herself to religious work for the Methodist Church. In the 
midst of the steaming slums of Harlem, Baroness von Hueck created Friendship 
House, an interracial home of Christian mercy; her spirit has spread to those 
whites who continue to live there so that the overcrowded Negro population 
will not get the impression that the white man’s religion is only hypocrisy. It 
is impossible to read without emotion such an article as “A Protestant Faith” 
(which Life published among its trivialities): it is a faltering statement by the 
father of four Army chaplains (of different denominations) who went down 
together in the “Dorchester”, the statement of a suffering soul which forces 
itself to say without reservations, “Love your enemies’! Those who have met 
young American girls know that one can never tell exactly what is hidden 
behind the facade of gay acceptance of the world which they assume. I agree 
with Werner Richter that the enormous output of newspapers and magazines 
in this country tells us nothing of the spiritual need and confusion of that 
majority of “silent men” who accept all conventions for a certain time, but 
who may suddenly burst out in a way which is not predicted by the statisticians 
of good and evil. One example of this might be the outburst of pent-up religious 
emotions in an inter-denominational school such as Wheaton College in Iilinois. 
To the amazement of the faculty, at one of the customary evangelical meetings 
there was suddenly a religious outburst; these young people, many of whom 
may have learnt to eliminate the concepts of guilt and sin through psychological 
analysis, flocked to the speaker’s platform without interruption for twenty-four 
hours, to bear witness in front of their school-mates that they had sinned in 
word and deed against them, but particularly against God. To give a sober 
evaluation of such phenomena it is necessary to remember that in America the 
genuine experience and its caricature very often exist side by side. Among all 
denominations there is constant danger of commercialization. Life recently 
reported that Billy Graham,® an energetic young evangelist, had attracted more 
than three hundred thousand people in Los Angeles with the slogan “Don’t let 
the city of the angels fall into the hands of the devil”, and converted six thousand 
of them. A judicious onlooker will be able to recognize the real spiritual need 
even beneath this grotesque distortion. 

Those people are also mistaken who would conclude from the fuss made 
about Santa Claus that the process of secularization has made greater progress 
here than elsewhere. In certain respects the feeling and thinking of America 
seems less worldly than that of Europe. The Christian attitude in the general 
feeling of responsibility for this second post-war period can not be ignored; I 
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can testify from my own experience that during World War II the command- 
ment to love your enemy was less drowned out by propaganda here than in 
Europe. In my neighbourhood, the parents of a flyer who lost his life in battle 
have adopted a young Japanese who belonged to a suicide squadron, and the 
newspapers praised their action. 


It must be recognized that in the possibly injudicious statement by Secre- 
tary of State Acheson on the Hiss case, his self-exposure to possible attacks was 
prompted by a Christian principle. Referring to St. Matthew’s Gospel, Acheson 
declared that he could not, like a Pharisee, turn his back on his former sec- 
retary, who had suffered morally and socially. Very often in the Catholic magazine 
America and the Protestant Christian Century, it is evident that an earnest 
attempt is being made to discover the extent of America’s responsibility for the 
misery in the world. There seem to be few parallels for such public examination 
of conscience in France and Germany. 


a some attempts at Puritan theocracies, the principle of separation 
of Church and State has become one of the basic laws of the American people. 
This separation is not enforced completely: the government has Army chap- 
lains, and exempts clergymen of all faiths from military service; presidents, 
secretaries of State and Congressmen do not fail to quote from the Bible. From 
time to time this principle of separation gives trouble: as soon as the Catholic 
Bishops ask for government aid for their private schools, the old suspicion 
arises in Protestant circles that the Catholic hierarchy has accepted the prin- 
ciple of separation only provisionally—as long as they don’t speak for the 
majority. Theodore Maynard’s The Story of American Catholicism, however, 
seems to prove convincingly that this basic principle and that of religious freedom 
would not be changed in the very unlikely case of a Catholic majority, because 
the danger of a reaction is obvious. W. E. Garrison’s Catholicism and the Ameri- 
can Mind quotes a speech made by Cardinal Ireland in Milwaukee in 1913: “Reli- 
gious freedom is the basic element of American life. If the principle of religious 
freedom is violated with regard to Catholics, we will strike out. If it is violated 
in favor of Catholics against non-Catholics, our swords will fly from their 
scabbards just as quickly”. A wide dissemination of these words at the present 
time might serve to dissipate a not wholly unjustified excitement among non- 
Catholics. The latest outbreak of disagreement between the champions of 
Catholic private and neutral Public Schools, whose main spokesmen were Car- 
dinal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt, has provisionally been settled. Of course, 
most agnostic champions of the Public Schools overlook the fact that the idea of 
a completely neutral school, which they value so highly, is a mere fiction. If 
Christian ideas are completely excluded from the schools for reasons of spiritual 
neutrality, specialized subjects without spiritual values are bound to be stressed, 
subjects which represent man as a being whose needs can be ascertained through 
statistics, and who is complete even without religion. It is indicative of the 
times, that a Jewish voice is raised (Commentary, April 1950) to plead for 
understanding for the Catholic point of view in the evaluation of the Public 
Schools. Will Herberg explains that the Public School System is no longer 
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neutral in fact; it encourages young people to an irreligious self-sufficiency and 
treats the idea of God as if it were old-fashioned and unimportant. The same 
writer also criticizes a Judaism which has not yet realized that it has completely 
ignored religion and adopted social welfare as its ultimate end. 


As far as Catholicism is concerned, paradox has become reality. In an atmos- 
phere which was foreign to it (the separation of the temporal and the spiritual) , 
Catholicism in America—the minority Church—has become a power which gives 
considerable material and spiritual aid to oppressed Catholics all over the world. 
The expression “minority” does not quite describe the situation: there are 
twenty-six million Catholics, who constitute about one third of the Americans 
who are affiliated with any Church (about half of the population are not affil- 
iated at all), but the Catholics are the largest organic religious community in 
the United States. Of course, the Protestant Church communities are connected 
through the Federal Churches of Christ, but that is a purely organizational con- 
nection in which differences of dogma and ritual are not considered. The Pro- 
testant community of America can not speak as a whole. There are still some 
strict Lutheran and Episcopal seminaries. But Columbia’s Union Theological 
Seminary and the schools of theology of Yale, Princeton and Harvard no longer 
demand the acceptance of the Westminster Creed. Otto von Simpson states that 
the results of a poll indicate that only an infinitesimal percentage of Protestant 
clergymen believe in the Divinity of Christ “without considering themselves less 
Christian because of this”. It must be said, however, that a reaction is setting in 
under the influence of Karl Barth and his orthodox teachings which do not 
accept compromise. In the circles around Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr a deep 
concern for the loss of the dogmatic and sacramental substance of Protestantism 
is beginning to make itself felt. The decrease in the number of divinity stu- 
dents, on which Harold Laski had reported with some malice, has come to a 
stop. 


As opposed to this very general grouping of Protestants, American Catholic- 
ism can act as a unified whole, often even in the sphere of Caesar, in politics. 
(Even during the Civil War only the Catholic Church was able to maintain its 
unity.) When the Reverend Melish, the pastor of an Episcopalian Church in 
Brooklyn, was relieved of his office because of his pro-Russian inclinations, he 
was able to fight the Bishop's decision in court, with the support of part of his 
parish. This incident may be compared with the immediate disciplinary 
measures taken against a Catholic priest from Massachusetts, who had decided 
on his own to fly to Moscow with a Polish delegate. 


However I think it is too early to speak (as Evelyn Waugh did in Life) 
of the American age of the Catholic Church. Is there a specifically American 
Catholicism? Yes and no. Every child knows that the dogmas and the sacra- 
mental structure of the Catholic Church remain the same all over the world. 
And yet American Catholicism has a local coloring which can not be ignored 
and which makes those who come from Europe very uneasy at first. Both Waugh 
and a French Catholic who writes for Le Monde under the name of George 
Escoulin, have pointed out that the Catholic Church in America has an Irish 
character and that Irish Catholics have a tendency to establish themselves as a 
closed social block. According to them, the American parish, particularly in 
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the small towns, where church, school and rectory are a closed, self-sufficient 
unit over which the priest rules like a king, is characteristic of this block. It 
must be added that practically every responsible position at all levels of the 
Catholic school system is held by the clergy. In the Catholic colleges all im- 
portant questions are decided more or less arbitrarily by the clergy without 
consulting the laymen on the faculty. Of course, the lack of a real peasant tra- 
dition with its colorful love of life and its serene, natural acceptance of death 
is very noticeable and decisive in the whole atmosphere of American Catholicism; 
there is no jubilant celebration of the Resurrection, no village midnight-mass, 
and only in New Orleans a gay carnival precedes the somberness of Ash Wednes- 
day. Just as there is no such balancing tradition, there is no educated Catholic 
bourgeoisie which would be clearly aware of its social and intellectual mission, 
with the result that the clergy has something of a monopoly on culture and the 
aggressive and organizational powers come very much to the fore while the 
Franciscan, contemplative attitude is pushed into the background.’ (I heard 
a priest say, when a discussion leader pointed out certain religious problems 
of South America, “We must gear our machinery to that problem.”) 

Since it is inevitable that the Catholic parishes in this country have to 
support themselves, it is obvious that this situation favors an energetic type 
of priest with administrative and financial ability. Time and again one sees how 
the urgent appeals to the financial generosity of the faithful, which seem to be 
part of every sermon, can only be painful for Europeans. An acquaintance, who 
had fled from Czechoslovakia at the moment of the Catholic persecutions, told 
me how upset he was when the priest stepped into the pulpit with a triumphant 
“Hallelujah” to tell the community that the last payment on the Church's 
mortgage had been made. It will seem strange to Europeans that recently the 
Bishop of Camden officially supported a certain candidate for the governorship, 
because he was the only one who favored the retention of Bingo, which is a 
fairly important source of income for the parishes. In his essay Evelyn Waugh 
says that the Catholic colleges have set themselves the important task of creating 
an educated bourgeoisie among the children of proletarian immigrant families. 
Thomas Merton, who went to such a college, is more sceptical in this respect. 
He observed that many of the Catholic students whom he had met considered 
their world of material progress “the height of human achievement’. These 
students seemed just as exposed to the temptation of believing that perfection 
depends on public opinion as the students of other colleges. Once when I was 
lecturing in a Catholic College and mentioned that real culture is above all the 
primacy of the spiritual over the material, one of the listeners, obviously sup- 
ported by his group, replied: “I envy you for being able to feel that way, but 
I can’t. It is part of our make-up to try to get all these material conveniences”, 
—and he began to mention cars, television sets and the newest washing ma- 
chines. . . . It is symptomatic of the times and their spiritual climate that the 
desire to make their students efficient citizens in a business world, has led even 
Catholic colleges to over-stress the practical, to encourage specialized technical 
courses and to abandon impractical, purely scientific lectures which are un- 
popular with the realistic student body. In the announcement of one of the 
best Catholic colleges in Pennsylvania, I found all kinds of courses on book- 
keeping, advertising and business administration, but not a single one on 
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either the history of art and music or the cultural history of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


“T, 

HE American Church”, Cardinal Gibbons once said, ‘“‘must of its nature 
be the same as in Rome or Jerusalem; but in the same manner in which its 
garb takes on the color of its surroundings, it must also be American.” Escoulin 
was not the only one who noticed how readily the large majority of American 
Catholics has accepted the typically American values, prejudices and habits, 
how they too try to stand firmly, with both feet, in this reality which is fairly 
bursting with activity. Of course considerations of this kind should not keep 
us from realizing the demand which is being made at this historical moment on 
American Catholicism. Its task is to put a stop to the growing disappearance 
of the Christian spirit in a naturally pragmatic country, and to bring about the 
realization that all things are impermanent in an atmosphere which exalts life 
from morning until night with the blessings of liberal theology. There is no 
sharper contrast, no better example possible, than the picture of a Good Friday 
afternoon on Fifth Avenue in front of the overcrowded St. Patrick’s Cathedral: 
the traffic, the wild, pointless orgy of the rush hour, and the enormous crowds who 
want to participate in the ancient rites of the death of the Son of God, at 
least from the outside. At such a time faces suddenly seem to dare remove the 
masks of optimistic efficiency and allow the ancient suffering of the ‘‘anguished 
creature” to come to the surface... . 

Even before the turn of the century, James Bryce asked (in The Amert- 
can Commonwealth) what would happen to America if the religious founda- 
tion of its civilization were to crumble. Such a disintegration would not be 
possible in Europe, he thought, because there the authorities were still in 
power. . . . Today, at mid-century, after two thousand years, Europe is con- 
fronted with the possibility of an interruptio continut, which has already begun 
for all Eastern Europe. Is there enough religious vitality in the millions of 
Americans who still concretely believe in a supernatural Deity? Is their faith 
in the individual and his immortal soul strong enough to resist a collectivism 
which has an “unfailing” doctrine and a “radical desire for destruction’? In 


spite of everything, these pages should have suggested a few things which 
might provide a foundation for a sober hope. 


Translated by MARIE-CHRISTINE HELLIN 





1 Cf. another article by the author, “Amerikas Eintritt in die Weltgeschichte,” Hochland, 1949. Tr. 

2“Freiheit und das Streben nach Glueck. Geistige Grundmotive in U.S.A.”, Hochland, February 1950. 

3 Wieman Meland, American Philosophy of Religion, Chicago-New York, 1936. 

4 John Dewey, A Common Faith, New Haven 1934. 

5 Quotation from the informative book by H. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America, 
New York, 1937. 

6 These are some samples from his sermons (Time, 20 March 1950): “What a glorious place it 
(Heaven) will be—with streets of gold, the gates of pearl . . . and the tree bearing a different kind of 
fruit every month. Think of that, you farmers: twelve crepe a year... 

“God is going to say ‘Strike up the projection!’ Because from the ceadle to the grave God has had 
his television cameras on you. God has every sinful word on his recording machine. . . . Let Jesus Christ 
come into your heart. Are you ready?” 

7 Julien Green says in his last Journal, that American priests consider themselves administrators of 
a parish rather than contemplatives. In their sermons one notices very often that they expect the threat 
to come only from the exterior and not from the interior and loneliness of modern man. Even their dry 
matter-of-fact way of speaking gives that impression. 















NOTES on other Publications 
THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l. 


The Church in the World. The October 1951 issue of the ECUMENICAL 
REVIEW contained an essay by Bishop Berggrav, “The Responsibility of the 
Churches and the World Council in Times of Tension”, as well as an anony- 
mous contribution, “The Situation of the Christian Church in China: an attempt 
at Understanding”. Victor Yanitelli contributed an able summary of the Church- 
State discussion within American Catholic circles for the Fall 1951 TtHoucur. 
Readers of the article by Professors Vialatoux and Latreille in this issue of 
Cross CurRRENTS will be interested to know that they followed up the same sub- 
ject in the September 1950 issue of Esprit, and their attitude may be seen in 
concrete application in Vialatoux’s “‘Laicité de L’Etat et question scolaire” 
(Esprit, November 1951). 

2. 


Of One Blood? This is the title of a special issue of TITHE StupDENT WorLpD 
(4th Quarter, 1951), containing an article “on the danger of European self- 
righteousness in connection with the race problem” (by Franz von Hammer- 
stein), and a well-balanced survey of “Race relations in the United States” by 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, president of Fisk University. Dr. Johnson explains that 

The post-war attempt to re-establish pre-war patterns of race rela- 
tions was only a part of a more generalized pressure for return to pre-war 
habits in political, social, and economic relationships. . . The war-time 
emphasis on democracy as the foe of fascism and dictatorship gave way 
at least partially to a new focus of ideological conflict—communism vs. 
capitalism. In this new conflict racial justice was constantly in danger of 
being identified with communism, and of bearing its burden of hate and 
fear. 

J. Saunders Redding wrote On Being Negro in America (Bobbs-Merrill) 
as a personal record: “One’s heart is sickened at the realization of the primal 
energy that goes undeflected and unrefined into the sheer business of living as a 
Negro in the United States”. He says frankly that he cannot be satisfied with 
the “gradual” progress now recorded; he does not wish to die “knowing that my 
children and theirs to the third generation” must live with this situation. He 
recognizes the insufficiency of education as a means of eradicating racism, and 
is highly critical of Negro colleges. He has no specific solutions but looks to 
a time when the teachings of Christianity would be translated into daily life. 

; 3. 

The International Scene. The July Review or Povitics contained a study 
of the French political crises of 1947, by J. B. Duroselle, as well as an essay on 
Soviet philosophy by I. M. Bochenski, O.P. The Fall number included Pére 
Daniélou’s essay on Marxist and sacramental history, and Yves Simons’ review 
of Chancellor Hutchins’ accomplishments at Chicago University. The Octo- 
ber Poxrrica y Espiritu featured Jorge Kibédi’s “Centros sociales para cada 
obrero”. Charles Favrel, who has been correspondent for Le Monde in Korea 
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and Indo-China, wrote a violent “open letter” to Americans in the November 
Esprit: he accuses America of waging an inhuman total war in Korea, over- 
simplifying the responsibility for the outbreak of this war, and inventing the 
“aggressive attitude” of Russia for propaganda purposes (he saw no evidence 
of preparation for war in Poland), before presenting his own interpretation 
of the Korean situation. Edward Sarmiento gave a good account of the thought 
of Ortega y Gasset in THE Monto (December). The October TABLE RONDE 
published an essay by Simone Weil on colonialism. Cornell has published a 
study of the Communist parties in western Europe, with essays by Mario 
Einaudi and J. M. Domenach. 
4. 


Literature. HUMANITAs has published three valuable articles on Dostoyevsky 
in recent months. G. Campora, in ‘“Communismo e cristianesimo in Dostoievski”" 
(August-September 1951), studies the conflict between external authority and 
inner freedom in the legend of the Grand Inquisitor and also in the character 
Shigalov. Campora, after pointing out that the Grand Inquisitor misunderstands 
the nature of Christianity, characterizes the Christian as one who refuses to 
make absolute distinctions, who “knows that at the bottom of every problem 
there is and always will be an impenetrable mystery”; he maintains that Shigalov 
represents a rebellion against the ontological hierarchy of all things. In a second 
article (November) Campora develops the idea that Dostoyevsky’s Christ bears 
the mark of the Christ of St. John’s gospel. C. Cappello discusses the inner 
struggle which comes from the co-existence of good and evil attractions in every 
soul, and traces this struggle through the novels (August-September) . 

A more general treatment of recent Russian literature is given by Wolf 
Giusti in the May Humanitas. Harvard has published a translation of Georg 
Misch’s History of Autobiography in History (1907). Misch showed that the 
history of autobiography as a literary genre comes to a climax with the emer- 
gence of religious autobiography in the first centuries of the Christian era; with 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen and St. Augustine the conventional formalism of the 
classicat Greek and Roman autobiographical writings is abandoned, and the old 
form is changed into a new instrument fit to expres the most intimate and com- 
plex spiritual conflicts. The emergence of a new attitude towards man in 
Christianity gives rise to what Misch calls (thinking of St. Augustine) “spiritual 
autobiography”. 

It is not too late to call attention to the valuable doctoral dissertation of 
Father William Rooney, published by Catholic University, which gives a critical 
evaluation of the contribution by leading modern critics (Richards, Winters, 
Ransom, Tate and Eliot) towards clarifying the problem of poetry and belief. 


5. 

Sturzo. Belated recognition, in the form of additional studies of his work, 

has come to the leader of the original Italian Christian Democratic party (Il 
Partito Popolare) since the start of publication of his opera omnia in 1949. A 
series of monographs on his thought has been initiated by F. Battaglia, rector 
of Bologna. The November Humanitas published an 80th birthday tribute by 
M. Bendiscioli, calling for a more intense study of “the Catholic Croce”, as well 
as B. Brunello’s study of Sturzo’s historical sociology. An other issue (May) 
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carried a critical essay by E. DiCarlo, based on Sturzo’s reply to his critics in the 
recent volume Del metodo sociologico. 


6. 

Education. Dante Morando, editor of the standard edition of Rosmini, 
has published (Pedagogica, Morcelliana 1951) an excellent study of education 
situated in its concrete socio-historical context, and supported by relevant cri- 
ticism of the principal pedagogical doctrines from pre-classical to contemporary 
times. It would be beneficial to those eductors who have lost the sense of re- 
sponsibility to the concrete person they are given to educate, and who consider 
the student either as a purely passive instrument in the management of an efh- 
cient school-enterprise or as the ever-active subject in a program of planned 
spontaneity. His bibliography is extremely useful and his methodological pro- 
cedure is worth noting: by assimilating the positive elements from the great 
pedagogical systems and rejecting one-sided exaggerations, Morando succeeds in 
elaborating a philosophy of education which is neither indiscriminately all- 
inclusive or uncharitably all-exclusive. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
l. 


Philosophy. The implicit anti-humanistic foundations of positivism were 
clearly brought out in a careful historical study by Fritz J. von Kintelen, “Posi- 
tivismo e umanita minacciata” (HuMANiITAS, August-September). The author 
believes that it is not existentialism but positivism—both in its historical antece- 
dents and present expression—that constitutes the most serious threat to the 
freedom of the spirit and the formation of a genuine integral humanism, M. 
Ghio’s “L’idea del progresso” (FiLosor1a, October) may be read as a companion 
piece; the same journal also carried G. Capograssi’s article (in two parts, July 
and October) on the ambivalent character of action and the ambiguities of the 
moral life. 

The dynamic foundations of the cognitive act seen as an implicit orientation 
of the spirit was the subject of a significant paper read at Innsbruck before an 
audience of neo-Scholastic philosophers by Karl Rahner, S.J., and published in 
the REvisTA PORTUGUESA DE Fitosoria (October-December 1951), “A verdade 
em S. Thomas de Aquino”. Rahner's thesis, inspired largely by the work of 
Maréchal and Rousselot, is an exposition, within the Thomistic context, of 
the important epistemological principle, Omnia cognoscentes implicite cog- 
noscunt Deum in quolibet cognito. E. Vidal drew on the apparently inexhaust- 
ible writings of the eminent jurist Giorgio del Vecchio in his study of “Diritto, 
morale, economica e politica nel pensiero filosofico-giuridico di Giorgio del 
Vecchio” (GIORNALE pI MeEtTaFisica, no. 3, 1951). 


2. 

Yale has published Jaspers’ introduction to philosophy as Way to Wisdom. 
This is a popular introduction to his thought, giving revealing glances into his 
general views on philosophical problems and philosophers. La Situation Spiri- 
tuelle de notre epoque has been re-issued by E. Nauwelaerts in Louvain. (Form- 
erly translated as Man tn the Modern Age, a new version has been promised 
for this year). Jaspers gives a powerful analysis of the threat to human values 
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caused by the appearance of mass man and technical civilization, and seeks 
some way of saving personal life from submergence under the anonymous forces 
of the state. Some of his essays have been collected as Rechenschaft und Ausblick 
(Munich: R. Piper) ; in the first part he has studies of Weber, Kant, Goethe and 
Kierkegaard, all of whom have influenced him. The second section is mainly 
devoted to the problem of university life, scientific life and the relation between 
philosophy and science. There are two personal confessions, which provide 
the background of his thought. He says that he admired Husserl from a scientific 
standpoint, since he sought to free the mind from psychologism. But he dis- 
agreed with Husserl over the reduction of philosophy to science: Jaspers cham- 
pions the essential distinctions bewteen the two. F. Battaglia clarified some 
of the more complicated ideas of Jaspers in GIORNALE pI Metarisica, no. 3, 1951. 


3. 

Volume One of the new Scottish review, THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY, 
contained an informative expository essay by Helmut Kuhn, “Nicolai Hart- 
mann’s Ontology”. Hartmann is an interesting case of an atheist who never- 
theless admits spiritual modes of being and refuses to make the naturalistic 
reduction to but a single plane of being. A translation of Hartmann’s New 
Ways on Ontology has been announced by Regnery for this Spring. 


4. 

Blaise Romeyer’s article on Kierkegaard’s self-criticism (GIORNALE DI META- 
FISICA, no. 2, 1951) was a clever use of Kierkegaard’s own testimony to show 
that once the leap of faith is made, there is plenty of room for the functions 
of reason and for the intelligibility of things; the same review also contained 
a fine comparison between the doctrine of intentionality in Husserl and this 
same doctrine as represented by Maréchal and Hayen—one of the most fruitful 
Thomistic notions for making contact with modern thought. Maréchal’s memory 
has been honored by the two-volume Melanges Maréchal, (Vrin: Paris). The 
first volume contains personal reminiscences about Maréchal, together with 
many unpublished documents and a bibliography. Maréchal had great con- 
fidence in the ability of realism to meet~and assimilate Kantian criticism but 
he never got the opportunity to work out his own philosophy of knowledge in 
full form. 

Philosophers studying Marx seem to be chiefly interested in his early writ- 
ings, before his system was fully developed. J. Callewaert has a very circum- 
stantial description of the key documents, the economico-philosophical manu- 
scripts, in REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LouvAIN (v. 49, 1951). 


5. 

Humani Generis. Albert Dondeyne’s Fo: Chrétienne et Pensée Contem- 
poraine (E. Nauwelaerts, Louvain) studies the philosophical problems raised 
by the encyclical, and is perhaps the most distinguished philosophical discussion 
of this document. The book is an expansion of a series of articles which origin- 
ally appeared in Revue PHILOsOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Gustave Weigel, S.J., in 
“Gleanings from the Commentaries on ‘Humani Generis’” (THEOLOGICAL 
StupiEs, December 1951), gave a valuable brief analysis of the principal com- 
ments occasioned by the encyclical. The article is prefaced by a detailed biblio- 
graphy of the relevant commentary up to date. 
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Regnery continued the publication of Marcel’s work with Homo Viator, 
in which hope is given a philosophical foundation. ‘The same publisher has also 
brought out Max Picard’s best-known work, The Flight from God (which 
appeared in Europe in the 30’s), with a preface by Marcel, and a good intro- 
duction to Picard’s work by J. M. Cameron; and a full-length study of St. 
Thomas’ proofs for the existence of God, by William Bryar. Pantheon has 
issued a collection of essays by Josef Pieper on the necessity of leisure, with a 
preface by T. S. Eliot. ° 

7. 

Enciclopedia Italiana. A happy compromise between articles neither too 
generic to be useful nor too technical to be understood has been achieved by 
the volumes of this new encyclopedia that have appeared (Citta del Vaticano, 
1949 ff.) A random reading of articles gives evidence of the value of this mas- 
sive work which is under the general editorship of Msgr. Paschini. For example, 
the article on “Anti-Semitism”, by A. Romeo, is a long-delayed vindication of the 
tacit (and notably in the person of Pius XI, outspoken) rejection of the horrible 
“racialist decalogue” of 1938, and traces the history of anti-Semitism from pre- 
Christian times to our own day. 

8. 

The December Scottish JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY published an essay by 
Bishop Nygren, “Christ and the forces of destruction”. Oxford has brought out 
The Christian Sacrifice, by W. N. Pittenger. Roland Bainton’s historical essays 
on the problem of religious freedom has been published as The Travail of 
Religious Liberty (Westminster). The REVUE D'HISTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE 
RELIGIEUSE (no. 1, 1951) re-published Bucer’s “Brief Resumé of the Doctrine 
of the Christian Religion.” 

9. 

The October issue of LA Vie SpiriTuELLe, entitled “Enfance et Maturité 
spirituelles”, contained Louis Beirnaert’s “Enfance spirituelle et infantilisme’”’. 
The SupPLEMENT of this review (Nov. 15) centered on the theme of theo- 
logy and depth-psychology, and included Dr. Suzy Rousset’s “Ce qu’un prétre 
doit savoir de la Psychanalyse’’. A special Cahier of the same review, “L’ascése 
chrétienne et Il"homme contemporain”, studies the problems which asceticism 
presents to Christians today, in the light of history, theology, sociology, psycho- 
logy, and especially psychoanalysis. Two more volumes of the ever-excellent 
Etudes Carmélitaines collection may also be mentioned in this connection: 
Trouble et Lumiére, and Direction spirituelle et psychologie. 

It is a pleasure to salute the appearance of a new review, LUMIERE ET VIE 
(Saint-Alban-Leyesse, Savoie) , edited by Dominican priests, and aiming at the 
doctrinal formation of a laity which recognizes its need for theological instruc- 
tion but might not find the specialized theological reviews particularly helpful. 
The first issue contained “Pour un renouveau doctrinal” by H. I. Marrou; 
“Renouveau biblique et doctrine” by the editor, A. Grail; ““Théologie, science 
de Dieu” by H. Paissac; “Des affirmations de l’écriture aux formules de Chalce- 
doine”; and “La sagesse et le temps” by E. Gilson. A series of articles intended 
as useful preparation for the increasing number of laymen who wish to study 
the Bible was begun with an introduction to St. John’s Gospel by E. Boismard. 
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